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Welcomed Back to Chautauqua 








Life and Death 


So he died for his faith. That is fine, 
More than most of us do; 

But, say, can you add to that line 
That be lived for it, too? 


In his death be bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim — 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him ? 


But to live — every day to live out 
All the trath that be dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that be plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside ? 

Then we’lltalk of the life that he led — 
Never mind how he died. 


— Ernest Crosby. 





Future Retribution 


HIS stern topic is receiving ftresh 
and earnest attention in our denomi- 
nation, largely owing to the agitation 
caused by the discussion of Dr. Beet’s 
views in the English Wesleyan body. A 
lew weeks ago we presented a characteris- 
tically able paper on “‘ Future Punishment” 
from the pen of Bishop Merrill. This tre- 
mendous problem will not down, and be- 
cause of the deep and general interest in it 
we requested Rev. Dr. Geo. W. King, of 
Worcester, to coutribute an article upon 
the subject. This article we publish in 
the current issue. Dr. King’s thoughtful 
and serious contribution sent us anew to his 
volume on “ Future Retribution,’ which 
is especially pertinent to the diszussions 
now going on. Dr. Beet has not raised 
any questions, so far as we recall, that 
are not considered in this smal! volume 
ot 267 pages. To those who would examine 
the subject ia the light of critical and un- 
prejudiced exegesis, we heartily commend 
Dr. King’s book. In the preface to the sec- 
ond edition he says with striking force : 


“We may add that the conviction increases, 
not diminishes, with us that the doctrine of 
Future Punishment is the ancbor of evangelica) 
faith and the high-water mark of evangelical 
preaching. The measure of strength in the great 
work of the church of Jesus Christ will be, as it 
has been, the measure of faith in the dowtrine of 
the awful consequences of sin and the faithful 
effort born thereof of the ministers of Christ to 
persuade men to accept tbe only remedy for sin 
given in the world’s Redeemer. The minister’s 
success in his great calling will depend very 
much upon hisclear apprehension and faith 
ful presentation of this theme. Danger with 
bim will oot lie in strengtb, but in weakuess of 
doctrine. Sincere faith in a true biblical doc- 
trine will give to him a depth of conviction as to 
otber related truths, like the deity of Christ, the 
vicarious character of Christ’s sufferings and 
death, the deity, personality, and presence ot 
the Holy Ghost, and the blessedness of heaven, 
fuch as he can get in no other way. Hissenseot 
the value of a soul will also be deepened, and his 
interest in the salvation of any andall. Ino his 
Own soul be will realize a magnitude of spirit- 
ual fervor ard love for men as can only come 
to one who feels that be is commissioned to 
warn men to ‘flee from the wrath to come.’ 
lt will quicken missionary aspiration and 
heighten tbe view of all things that are eternal, 
while it will diminish ail things that are 
earthly as relatively of little worth, and 
thus enhance the value of even earthly 
things. It wiil give a depth and range and 
pathos of preaching to the preacher’s pub- 
lic ministrations, and a tenderness and so- 
licitude in his pastoral visitations, as cannot 
come to him whose ministry is one only of 
earthly und temporal expediency. With it he 
will measure al] things by the rule of eternity. 
It will prove the best tonic to Christian en- 
deavor and to all Christian living to those al- 
ready Christian ; and is the true and infallible 
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bickground of deep conviction for sin aud 
repentance in those who are in their sins. 
Faithfully believed and preached, it will pro- 
duce a revival of religion in any church, and 
quicken the pulse of every benevolence and 
enterprise in both the church and society. Ina 
word, it is God's awful background to all that is 
good in life and in eternity. 

‘In this conviction we reiterate our faith in 
the doctrine of this volume, and urge upon the 
church of today greater attention in its impor- 
tance. There can be no‘ Forward Movement’ 
that shall be worthy the name that is not in- 
spired by a sense of the awful guilt of sin.” 





President Schurman’s Three ** R's”’ 


[From Chicago Tribune, | 


HE German women have their three 
K’s kindly given them by their Em- 
peror. The schoolmaster long has had the 
three R’s —in which he does not always 
thoroughly instruct bis pupils. President 
Schurman has obligingly given the Repub- 
licans three R’s to use until the next presi- 
dential election. He says: 


I believe the people want to indorse the three 
“*R’s” — namely: 

Roosevelt — the nation’s leader. 

Reciprocity with Cuba — the nation’s duty. 

Revision of the tariff — the nation’s interest. 


This is pithy and accurate. Evidently 
President Schurman knows how to employ 
to good purpose “apt alliteration’s artiul 
aid.”” He hasa gift for making party mot- 
toes which has been obscured by his devo- 
tion to collegiate duties and to the study of 
the Philippine question. The Republican 
Perty should employ him regularly to 
write the inscriptions on its battleflags. 

Not all alliterative gentlemen are success- 
ful. Rev. Dr. Burchard was most infelici- 
tous with his three R’s, to which the deteat 
of James G. Blaine bas been ascribed. The 
reverend gentleman’s war-cry ot “ rum, 
Romanism, and rebellion’? exasperated. 
That ot Roosevelt, reciprocity, and revision 
is calculated to inspire. The Republicans 
can with safety ring the changes on the 
three R’s. 

But if the Republican Party intends to go 
into the campaign of 1904 with the motto 
President Schurman has prepared for it, it 
will be necessary for the party to makea 
reciprocity agreement with Cuba and take 
up and act on the question of tariff revision 
before the campaign fairly begins. The 
Republicans in Congress should give the 
people at the next session wirat they want 
in the way of reciprocity with Cuba, and in 
the next Congress give them the tariff 
revision legislation they desire. Then in 
November of 1904 the voters will joytully 
indorse the party and the three R's. 





The Public Conscience 


HERE is little vigorous handling in 
our chureh pulpits of such living 
questions as the observance ot Sunday, 
child-labor, temperance, the relation of 
labor to capital, and such matters. The 
natural conservatism of the clergy, the 
difficulty of getting at all the facts in a 
given case, the fear ot taking a narrow and 
partisan position, the consciousness that 
the pulpit has a duty to pertorm to the cul- 
tured and well-to-do classes as well as to 
the wage-workers — it is such considera- 
tions as these that have kept many of our 
clergy silent, lest their speech should be ill- 
advised and hasty. Yet the Christian pul- 
pit has a duty to pertorm to the community 
and to the State which must not be put 
aside. The tamiliar objection, still heard 
in certain quarters, that the church should 
have nothing to do with politics, is one of 
those specious arguments which lull men’s 
consciences to sleep and which often serve 
aS an excuse to neglect a plainduty. No 
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pulpit that holds aloof from the civic an! 
social lite of a people ever exerted any in- 
fluence upon national character, or de 
served to exercise it. — Churchman, 





Make Public Opinion 


HE Jews are coming to the front, also, 
in the control ot those mighty en- 
gines that make public opinion. Arch- 
bishop Ireland recent'y said of the news- 
paper ot today: ‘It is read by all; it is 
believed by nearly all. Its influence is 
paramount; its responsibility is tremen- 
dous.”’ Now, by recent purchase ot the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, Mr. Adolph Ochs, a Jew, 
becomes the virtual owner and director o! 
feur prominent journals, the New York 
Times, the Philadelphia Times, and the 
Chattanooga TJ'imes being the other three. 
He can influence public opinion perhaps to 
an extent not possible to any other single 
individual in this country, because all these 
papers are conducted according to the best 
journalistic standards now prevailing, and 
they justly command confidence. The New 
York World is another paper also con. 
ducted by a Jew, and in London the Jewish 
element is dominant in jourpvalism. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





New England Resorts 


The winter season sees the tide of travel flow- 
ing towards the sunny South or the beautiful 
Pacific, but with the advent of the hot summer 
months, Northern New England with her nu- 
merous seashore and mountain resorts, wel 
comes again the annual visitors who are famil- 
iar with ber favorite haunts and retreats and 
many others who never before have tasted the 
pleasure of a New England summer. 

The beautiful stretch of seacoast, the many 
mountain resorts and the numerous lakes in 
Maine, New Hampsbire and Vermont all com: 
bine to make this the grandest section of Amer- 
ica during the summer months. 

Although these haunts are familiar to thou- 
sands who make yearly pilgrimages to these do- 
mains, still there are a number of people who 
are unacquainted with this delightful section, 
and those persons can get much information in 
regard to the topography and beauties of this 
region by a perusal of the numerous views pub- 
lished by the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

They are issued in five portfolios, and are 
made up wholly of haif-tone reproductions of 
suitable size showing up the scenery in a truly 
delightful manner. 

The books are in five separate numbers repre- 
senting the ‘‘ Seashore Resorts,” “ Mountains,’ 
“ Picturesque New England,” “Lakes” and 
* Rivers.” Each book contains thirty or more 
scenes, and upon receipt of six cents each, these 
books will be mailed to any address by the Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, togetber with a catalogue of descriptive 
literature concerning the various sections of 
New England. 








Are You Seeking a Good School ? 


THE 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
Hackettstown, N. J., 


stands for accuracy of scholarship, a Christian 
profession, and the reflaement of a cultivated 
home. The buildings are new, with elegant 
equipment and furnishing. The location is de- 
sirable, in the hills of northern New Jersey. No 
school offers superior advantages. The charges 
for board and tuition are moderate. We urge 
close inspection and investigation. 


INSTITUTE 


The 29th year opens Sept. 17, 1902. 


The school is co-educational, and offers at 
tractive courses — College Preparatory, Com 
mercial, Music, etc. 


For catalogue and information address, 


Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Alfonso and Catholicism 


A —z XIII., the imperious and 

impetuous youth who sits on the 
throne of Spain and shows a disposition 
to make playthings of his courtiers, may 
soon be called upon to try his skill in 
choosing a prime minister and in decid- 
ing other momentous questions. Prime 
Minister Sagasta feels that he has finished 
his mission, and has expressed a desire to 
retire from public life. The mere sugges- 
tion of such an important change brings 
the religious problem in Spain to the fore- 
front as the paramount political issue. 
It is similar to the one with which France 
is dealing — the control of non-authorized 
religious associations of both sexes by 
civil authority. They are required by law 
to disclose the amount of property they 
hold aud their income, aud to submit to 
civil instead of ecclesiastical law. In 
spite of bills passed by the Cortes and an 
imperial decree issued by the Queen Re- 
geut a year ago (signed under protest for 
the minister of the interior), Premier Sa- 
gasia has managed to evade the enforce- 
ment of the regulations against the 
schools. If he steps out of office now, the 
young king will be obliged to take the re- 
sponsibilities of the situation. As he has 
not declared himself upon the anti-Cath- 
olie agitation, his probable action is some- 
what problematical. His mother was 
educated in a convent, and the Pope posed 
as his godfather. It is natural to presume 
that he would sympathize with the teach- 
ing orders of the church and select a pre- 
mier who is in harmony with his views ; 
but there is no telling what he may do. 
He has already exhibited so much inde- 
pendence and willfulness that it would 
hot be surprising if he should disregard 
the desires of his mother and the Pepe 
aud do the contrary thing. 





‘* Real Estate Stock ”’ 


(J REAT possibilities in the profitable 

Management of realty are sug- 
gested by the recent $66,000,000 merger of 
real estate companies in New York city. 
lt brings a new kind of security into the 
market which, if we may be permitted to 
invent a term, may be properly called 
real estate stock,’’ with all the negoti- 
Avle and interest-bearing properties of 


‘** steel,’ ‘‘ Burlington,’’ or other stocks. 
The dividend rate, quite naturally, will 
be determined by the earnings of the cor- 
poration, but it is said the returns iu pro- 
portion to the amount invested will be 
larger than that derived from rentals. As 
in all business and industrial consolida- 
tions there will be a large economy in 
Management. Experts cau be employed 
in every department. More attention can 
be given to the care of rented buildings, 
and there veed be no loss from vacant 
houses. Another advantage is that this 
merger concentrates capital, so that large, 
durable, and profitable business blocks 
and tenements can be erected on high- 
priced land without borrowing money for 
the purpose. However, if the system be- 
comes general (and that seems to be the 
tendency), so much property will come un- 
der the control of the merger that rents 
will be forced up and the wage-earner will 
be compelled to carry the burden. It will 
in time make it practically impossible for 
the man on a salary to buy a home. 





Rabbis to be Licensed 


OR the last twenty-five years the 
orthodox Jews of the United States 
have been imposed upon by a class of 
men who have become known as “ rab- 
binical pretenders.’’ Upon their arrival 
in this country they would assume to be 
regular rabbis, with the result that a great 
deal of confusion was created in ortho- 
dox communities all over the land. At 
the meeting of orthodox rabbis in New 
York last week it was decided to formu- 
late a plan by which the pretenders could 
be held in check. This will be done by 
forming a permanent national organiza- 
tion to be known as the United Orthodox 
Rabbis, which will have entire charge 
of the licensing of rabbis, as well as the 
coutrol of the rabbinical colleges and 
schools. Hereafter all who wish to be- 
come rabbis of the orthodox Jews will 
have to obtain certificates passed upon 
and approved by the United Orthodox 
Rabbis. 





Sheep War in the Northwest 


FIERCE, bloody and destructive 

feud exists between the cattle-men 
and sheep-raisers of Wyoming and Colo- 
rado, aud will probably not come to an 
end until the sheep-grazers are driven off 
entirely or the general Government enacts 
laws regulating the use of the public 
lands by both cattle-men and sheep-men. 
The cattle-raisers resented the intrusion of 
sheep, and during the past ten years have 
been trying to force them from the range. 
At least a dozen men have been killed, 
three times that number wounded, 600,000 
sheep valued at $2,400,000 slaughtered, 
and thousands of dollars worth of sheep 
wagons, outfits, ranch buildings and hay- 


stacks destroyed. The warfare between 
the two interests has raged violently dur- 
ing the past three months, in which time 
10,000 sheep have been killed by masked 
men and cowboys. This unfortunate state 
of affairs is due to certain peculiarities of 
the sheep. They nibble off every blade of 
vegetation eso close to the earth that even 
the roots are destroyed ; their feet trample 
what is left into the earth, and as a result 
the land over which they have passed is 
left an almost barren waste, upon which 
grass will not reappear for several seasons. 
The odor left behind by them is very 
offensive to cattle, and the latter would 
rather starve than feed where sheep have 
grazed. Cattle will also refuse to drink 
after sheep unless the water is in a 
running stream. The rapid growth of 
both sheep and cattle-raising has made it 
impossible to make a fixed division of the 
grazing lands, even if the cattle-men were 
disposed to be conciliatory, which they are 
not. ‘Their arrogance and lawlessness is 
shown by a recent raid on a goat ranch in 
Colorado, owned by a Chicago woman, 
who pastured her Angoras on rocky land 
the cattle-men disdained to use. She has 
since placed an armed guard around the 
goats, and has notified the district attor- 
ney that she expects to defend her prop- 
erty. 





Total Abstinence among Catholics 


NE of the most encouraging anti- 
liquor movements of the times is 
growing out of the development of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union, which 
held its thirty-first annual convention in 
Dubuque, Ia., last week. It was organ- 
ized at Baltimore in 1872, and now has an 
actual membership of 85,729. The impor- 
tant feature is that the Union has the back- 
ing of the entire hierarchy, and in time 
will reach a multitude of people. In his 
letter to the residents of the United States 
the Pope pronounced the practice of total 
abstinence to be ‘‘ the proper and truly 
efficacious remedy for the prevailing vice 
of drunkenness.’’ Accordingly he admon- 
ished pastors to ‘‘ do their best to drive the 
plague of intemperance from the fold of 
Christ, vy assiduous preaching and exhor- 
tation, and to shine before all as models 
of abstinence.’’ This is very advanced 
ground, and brings Catholiciem into line 
with Protestantism on the question of op- 
position to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Under the iuspiration of these encouraging 
words and the agitations of the Total 
Abstinence Union, Father Siebenfoercher, 
of Kenton, O., an American priest, made 
a tour of the Catholic theological semina- 
ries and preached total abstinence to the 
students, So great was the impression 
made by this earnest and eloquent clergy- 
man that during the last year total absti- 
nence societies were organized in nine of 
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the institutions where young priests are 
being educated. <A flourishing archdioc- 
esan union has been established at 
Dubuque, and in Missouri the Kuights of 
Father Matthew have added largely to 
their membership, among which 1s a regi- 
ment of boys pledged to total abstinence. 
Individual priests have also pressed the 
matter upon their congregations within 
the last year and have induced hundreds 
to sign the pledge. 


Surgery on Trains 


NGINEERS, firemen, conductors 
and brakemen employed on the 
Northwestern railroad will soon receive 
rudimentary instruction in the science of 
mecicive and the art of surgery so they 
will be qualified to render first aid to the 
injured in case of railway accidents. 
W. A Gardner, general manager of the 
company, is the projector of the plan, 
and together with Dr. Owen, chief sui- 
geon of the company, is arranging the 
details. Every passenger and freight 
train will carry a medicine chest well 
stocked with all the materials which the 
physicians and surgeous think essential 
for the purpose in mind. Among other 
things they will contain a supply of 
splints, cotton bandages, lotions, salves 
and restoratives. Ove of the main things 
to be taught is the art of binding up a 
wound after it has been cleansed and dis- 
infected. This alone would result in sav- 
ing many persons injured in a wreck. 


Crowning of King Edward 


N elaborate ceremony, made memo- 
rable by its medieval pomp and 
barbaric splendor, marked the crowning 
of King Edward VII, at Westminster, on 
Saturday, August 9. The sovereign per- 
formed his part without detriment to his 
health, although toward the close he gave 
indications of weariness. While the royal 
pageant was en route tu the Abbey it was 
noted that the King’s face was very pale. 
The cheerful smile, almost a laugh, which 
he has always worn on his public appear- 
ances before his illness was quite absent, 
and it was a grave, serious-looking man 
who passed through the cheering crowds. 
He descended easily from the coach when 
he entered the annex to the Abbey. The 
background of the coronation ceremonies 
of the King and Queen consisted of barons, 
earls and dukes, and their families, foreign 
ministers and distinguished guests, ar- 
rayed in gorgeous costumes of crimson, 
white and gold, adorned with a profusion 
of blazing jewels, all forming a vast and 
bewildering human kaleidoscopic picture. 
Ambassador Choate was rendered conspic- 
uous by the democratic simplicity of his 
apparel. The flash of decorations, uni- 
forms and elaborate toilets was nowhere 
more brilliant than around the honored 
seat assigned to the American Ambassador. 
Set in such a frame, his black evening 
dress made him a marked man. During 
the various stages of the occasion the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, aged and 
feeble, exhibited much weakness and 
agitation. His voice quavered when he 
spoke or prayed; he had difficulty in find- 
ing and bestowing the ring, ‘‘ the ensign 
ot kingly dignity and of defence of the 
catholic faith ;’’ it was necessary for him 
to be supported while he placed the crown 
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on the King’s head, which he succeeded in 
doing after repeated efforts ; and afte: the 
King had taken his place upon the throne 
the venerable prelate was so overcome 
while performing the act of homage that 
it was necessary to lift him to his feet and 
almost carry him away. In strange and 
vivid contrast the King was completely 
self-possessed, and even assisted in raising 
the Archbishop by reaching out his hand 
to him when the latter sank upon the 
floor. The Queen was crowned by the 
Archbishop of York. On the return jour- 
ney from the Abbey the King and Queen 
rode in a spacious open coach, clad in their 
royal robes and with crowns on their 
heads, in full view of the immense throngs 
that paused to gaze and then burst into 
loud and continued applause. A dozen 
cream-colored horses, caparisoned in pur- 
ple, drew the coach slowly and with 
stately smoothness. The royal carriage 
was followed by a brilliant cavalcade 
composed entirely of military and naval 
men. 


King Edward’s Oath 


ING EDWARD'S oath was a very 

important feature of the corona- 

tion. It is brief, but full of meaning. It 
is herewith given in full : 


Standing before the King the Archbishop 
Said: 


“Sir, is your Majesty willing to take the 
oath ?”’ 

The King: “Iam willing.” 

Tbe Archbishop: ‘ Will you solemnly prom- 
ise and swear to govern the people of this Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the dominions thereto belonging according to 
the statutes in Parliament agreed on and the 
respective laws and custoins of the same?” 

The King: “ lsolemnly promise so to do.” 

The Archbishop: “ Will you, according to 
your power, cause law and justice in mercy to 
be executed in all your judgments?” 

The King: * 1 will.” 

The Archbishop: ‘* Will you tothe utmost of 
your power maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Re- 
formed religion established bylaw? And will 
you maintain and preserve inviolably the set- 
tlement of the Church of England, and the doc- 
trine, worship, discipline, and government 
thereof as by law established in England? And 
will you preserve upon the Bishops and clergy 
of England, and tothe church therein commit- 
ted to their charge, all such rights and privi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain to them or 
any of them?” 


The King: ‘All this I promise to do.” 


Kaiser and Czar 


MPEROR WILLIAM visited his 
neighbor and kinsman, the Czar 
Nicholas, last week, at Reval, Russia, and 
was accorded a very cordial welcome. 
What they talked about, the world will 
never know. Old World sovereigns are 
not advocates of publicity, and so the press 
was not furnished with advance informa- 
tion about the matters to be discussed. It 
is surmised, however, that the new com- 
mercial treaty between Germany and 
Russia was one of the matters considered. 
A decrease of European armaments as 
proposed by the King of Italy was also 
undoubtedly mentioned, but did not meet 
with much favor on the part of the 
Kaiser. The Czar is ever under the influ- 
ence of a beautiful ideal of universal 
peace to be achieved by international ar- 
bitration and a united and gradual reduc- 
tion of the fighting strength of the 
European nations, but the Emperor does 
not believe in encouraging such senti- 
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mental notions, His opinion, well know) 
to the diplomats, is that disarmament is 4 
dream of the future, and a fantastic ides 
when thought of in connection with the 
existing continental situation. He al~, 
avows that the army returns to the nation 
all that it costs in discipline of character 
and wholesome training of the bo: 
Aside from the matters named, the rea! 
object of the Emperor ia visiting the Cza: 
was presumably to conciliate the anti- 
German feeling in Russian political aud 
social circles. [t was merely a move on thic 
European political chessboard to keep 
peace in the royul family of sovereigns 
and indirectly assist in the developmeut 
of the German empire. 


Pacific Cable Agreement 


N agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Government and the 
Pacific Cable Company whereby the 
President authorizes the construction of 
the Mackay-Bennett cable from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila, and the company grants 
valuable concessions in exchauge for the 
use of Pacific charts made by the United 
States Navy and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Construction will begin at once, 
and within fourteen months, if all goes 
well, the system will be ready for use. A 
government rate of fifty cents a word will 
be established, and in case of war the 
United States will have the right to the 
absolute control of the cables. The Cable 
Company agrees to relinquish all its 
rights and franchises to the Government 
whenever directed to du so for the amount 
of appraisement to be decided upon by a 
board of arbitration selected in the usual 
way. Joha W. Mackay, who died re- 
cently, was the chief promoter of this 
gigantic undertaking, and was in London 
on business connected with the cable 
when he was stricken down. In the esti- 
mation of Attorney General Knox the 
arrangement with the Mackay-Bennett 
company will be as satisfactory as a gov- 
ernment cable could possibly be. 


Hanna and Industrial Arbitration 


T may be that Senator Hanna has been 
sadly misapprehended by the Amet!- 

can public, aud if sothe blame rests largely 
upon the political cartoonists and partisau 
newspapers. Ever since he emerged from 
obscurity in Obto six years ago as the visi- 
ble manager of William McKinley in his . 
candidacy for the presidency, he has been 
admired for ability as a practical politician, 
feared for his power as a party leader, but 
never fully trusted because he was sus- 
pected of having political ambitious. 
Wage-earners thought of him as an em- 
bodiment of the trust — thanks to the Dav- 
enport cartoons—and the capitalists 
feared that he would flay them for parti- 
san ends. [t is no wonder that he was not 
taken seriously by very many besides 
himself when he came before the public 
within the past year as a promoter of har- 
mony between capital and labor by meaus 
of arbitration. He has been repeatedly 
successful in either preventing or settling 
minor labor difficulties, but when he 
tried to adjust the differences between tlie 
anthracite coal miners and the operators, 
the latter very politely advised him to »t- 
tend to his own affairs, He still believes 
in the principle of arbitration, but in a re 
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cept Chautauqua address at Urbana, O., 
he -omewhat pathetically said: ‘It is 
hard to conciliate when only one side will 
sonsider the question.’’ During his speech 
he gave expression to sentiments which 
have moved a number of papers to suggest 
that he may be perfectly honest in his 
pose as the high priest of industrial arbi- 
tration. ‘I joined the Civic Federation 
with the Golden Rule as its motto,’’ said 
he. ‘In order to bring capical and labor 
closer together, we want to obey the Gold- 
’ ** This is not a political ques- 
tion, but an economic one. It is that, and 
more. Itisa moral one. The first step is 
to appeal to the heart and then reason 
with the mind,’’ The philosophical m- 
sivbt exhibited in these utterances is sel- 
dom associated with insincerity. It is 
yeverally a token of genuineness. The 
high views of the labor problem enter- 
tained by Mr. Hanna, taken in connee- 
tiou with the fact that as a large employer 
of labor be has mever had a strike among 
his own men and has lived on good terms 
with the unions to which they belong, 
strengthen the growing conviction that 
the public has yet to become acquainted 
with the real Mark Hanna, 


en Rule.’ 





Congress of Young Negroes 


A VERY important stage has been 
reached in the advancement of the 
The enlightened, aspiring and 

progressive members of the race have 

long felt the need of getting together and 
placiug emphasis upon religion aud edu- 
caliou as a means of reaching the large 
percentage Who are still in bondage to ig- 
uorance and shiftlessness. As one of 
their own number says: ‘The Negro 

leeds, aS a Mass, to be awakened from a 

slumber of sentiment to the stern realities 

of life and the laws which determine the 
progress Of peoples and individuals,” 

This is fully realized by the few who have 

already been awakened. They also are 

paintully aware that even some of their 
friends do not quite appreciate the distine- 
tion between an educated and an igno- 
tant Negro. In the South a Negro is a Ne- 
gro regardless of his qualifications or merit. 

[tis natural that they should demand of 

the whites recognition of personal character 

and capability regardless of color. Like- 

Wise it is highly commendable that they 

shoula seek to reach and elevate the en- 

tire race by the same methods by which 


Negro. 


‘the leaders are finding intellectual, reli- 


gious and industrial freedom. These pur- 
poses underlie the great Negro Young 
People’s Christian and Educational Con- 
gress Which met in Atlanta, Ga., last 
Week, It Wasim many respects the most 
sigullicant and far-reaching effort for the 
practical uplifting of the Negro race thut 
has been put forth in more than a decade. 
Over 5,000 persons were in attendance and 
the interest was intense. Bishop Wesley 
J. Gaines, of the African Methodist hpis- 
Copal Church, spoke on the objects of the 
“olgress, Its aim, he said, was not to in- 
stitute aby new departure from the estab- 
lished agencies for Christian and moral 
Work among the colored people, but to 
quicken and invigorate the churches, 
Sunday-schools and auxiliary societies 
and other organizations whose efforts are 
toward moral elevation. The three gen- 
eral divisions of the program were : ‘‘ The 
Relivious Life of the Race,’’ ‘‘The Kdu- 
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cational Life of the Race,’ and ‘* The 
Civic and Material Status of the Race.” 
Particular attention was giveu to the dis- 
cussion of improved revival methods and 
tbe better education of the colored 
preachers, Division conferences were held, 
dealing with special subjects, such as 
mothers’ meetings, child life, the home 
life of the race, and the opportunities and 
duties of teachers. 





Proposed Cuban Loan 

The proposed Cuban loan of $40,000,000 
for the purpose of relieving the financial 
depression on the island does not meet 
with the approval of thé authorities of 
this Government because it is not in har- 
mony with the provisions of the Platt 
amendment, which is a part of the Cuban 
constitution. It has revived the reciproc- 
ity question and given increased force to 
the recommendations of President Roose- 
velt that commercial favors be granted 
the young republic. Annexation talk is 
also abundant. If Congress had acted 
promptly in this matter, the present crisis 
would have been avoided. The United 
States is in the unenviable position of hav- 
ing rescued Cuba from Spain and organ- 
ized an independent government under 
conditions which invite lawlessness and 
anarchy rather than encourage cemmer- 
cial and political success. Cuba will not 
be permitted to borrow the large amount 
named, and tariff relief cannot be given 
until a meeting of Congress, either special 
or regular. The President has been as- 
sured that there will be no difficulty in 
securing such legislation now because 
several of the States whose representatives 
were foremost in the ‘‘ insurgent ’’ move- 
ment of last winter have, since adjourn- 
ment, declared in favor of reciprocity with 
Cuba. 





Distinguished Chinese Visitors 


RINCE TSIA CHEN, eldest son of 
Prince Ching, head of the Chinese 
foreign office, and a cousin of the Em- 
peror of China, accompanie! by Sir 
Liang Chen Tung, who is to succeed Wu 
Ting Fang as Chinese minister, and a 
gorgeously attired suite, arrived in the 
United States on Saturday en route from 
England to China, They have been re- 
ceived by the President at Oyster Bay and 
shown marked attention by government 
officials. The Chinese residents of New 
York are especially elated, as it is the first 
time a member of the royal family has 
visited this country. Prince Chen is here 
by the special order of the Chinese Em- 
peror, and his presence is intended as a 
mark of Chinese esteem for the United 
States. On leaving America the prince 
will proceed to Japan and pay a visit lo 
the Mikado. This meeting will be of un- 
usual interest, as it will be the first time 
that members of the reigning houses of 
Japau and China have come into per- 
sonal contact. 





Chief Justice Holmes Promoted 


NHE President has again turned to 
Massachusetts for a man to fill a 
high and responsible Federal position. 
On Monday he appointed Hon. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, chief justice, to be an 
associate justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court in place of Mr. Justice Gray, 
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who has resigued on account of ill health. 
Mr. Gray is seventy-four years of age. 
Several months ago he suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy, which some time later was fol- 
lowed by another. He was so weakened 
by these attacks that he has not been able 
to resume his duties on the bench. Mr, 
Gray was appointed by President Arthur 
in 1881, and has served in the United 
States Supreme Court longer than any of 
his present colleagues, with the exception 
of Justice Harlan. Judge Holmes is high- 
ly esteemed by the people of Massachu- 
setts, and as chief justice of the State court 
has attracted the favorable attention of 
the natiun, He is well qualified for his 
new position by virtue of natural ability, 
thorough training and long experience. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


MINE EXPLOSION. — Thirteen miners 
were killed by an explosion in a coal mine 
near Trinidad, Colo., on Aug. 7. 


Tissor DEAD. — James Joseph Jacques 
Tissot, the painter, famous as an illustrator 


of the ** Lite of Christ,’? died in Paris, 
Aug. 9%. 
ENGLISH IMMIGRANTS.— During July, 


19,922 persons arrived in the United States 
from England as compared with 14,52! in 
July ot last year. 


PARLIAMENT ADJOURNED. — The Eng- 
lish Parliament bas adjourned until Octo- 
ber. The Education bill is the most im- 
portant measure that goes over. 


TRACY THE OUTLAW.— Harry Tracy, the 
outlaw, was wounded ina fight with officers 
in eastern Washington last week, and, 
rather than submit to capture, he com: 
mitted suicide, 


A RoYvat HeERo.— King Oscar ot Sweden 
threw off his coat one day last week and as > 
sisted in the rescue of a number of persons 
who had fallen into the water by the col- 
lapse of a rotten bridge in Stockholm. 


KING EDWARD's Girt. — On coronation 
day King Edward gave Osborne House, 
the royal residence on the Isle of Wight, to 
the nation, to be converted into a convales- 
cent home tor officers of the army and 
navy whose health has been impaired in 
rendering service to their country. 


Hrete For Coat MINERS.— New York 
labor organizations have levied assess- 
ments on their members tor the benefit of 
the striking coal miners that will aggregate 
$10,000 per week. Unions in other cities are 
expected to take similar action. There are 
no indications of a break in the lines ot the 
strikers. 


AMBASSADOR WHITE REsIGNs. — The 
resignation of Andrew D. White, United 
States Ambassador to Germany, has been 
received by the President. It will take 
effect on November next, the seventieth 
birthday of Mr. White. He will return to 
the United States and devote himself ex- 
clusively to the completion of unfinished 
literary work in which he is deeply inter- 
ested. The general understanding is that 
Bellamy Storer, Minister to Spain, will be 
Mr. White’s successor. 

New HAveEN STRIKE. — Five hundred 
employees ot the Fair Haven and West- 
ville Street railway in New Haven struck 
last week to entorce their demands for the 
recognition ot their union and the rein- 
statement of twenty-one men who were re- 
cently discharged. The railway lines were 
tied up tor fourdays. Nota single motor- 
man or conductor remained in the employ 
of the road. On August 10 the company 
yielded, granted all demands, and in @ 
short time the cars were running as usual. 
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JUDGE NOT 


ATURE writes a man’s character 
in his face, but few can read her 
handwriting. Usually we can estimate 
men with tolerable accuracy, but some- 
times nature mocks us. We find, occa- 
siorally, the face of a convict and the life 
of a saint, and, again, the face of a saint 
and the life of a demon. And even a 
man’s record will deceive us. The honest 
man fails us in spite of his record, and 
the rogue proves true when we fully ex- 
pect him to be false. Our eyes are not 
keen enough, and we are not wise 
enough, to act as judges of men, and 
where we do not know we would better 
be silent. A censorious tongue does not 
form part of the outfit of a saint, and 
those who are readiest to condemn are 
often least fitted for the work. ‘“ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 





WHISTLES vs. WHEELS 


WHISTLE is a necessity, but the 

speed of the locomotive does not 
depend on the power of the whistle, but 
upon the revolution of the wheels. The 
wheels bear the weight of the engine, and 
the rapidity of their revolution measures 
the speed of the train. The whistle car- 
ries no weight, and is but small in size, 
but it makes more noise than all the rest 
of the train. 

In church work it is easy to get human 
whistles, i. e., men who will make a great 
noise ; but it is harder to get the wheels, 
i. e., men who will carry the whole weight 
of the church, and whose revolution will 
move forward the whole church. It is 
well to praise the warning, noisy whistle 
if it does its work well, but we should not 
forget the silent, much-enduring wheels 
whose quiet activity means the real ad- 
vancement of the church. 





POOR SERMONS 


HERE are poor preachers and there 
are poor sermons, but the poor 
hearer outnumbers them far. The rever- 
ent hearer may find in most sermons 
something to help and encourage him. 
There was an old deacon who was a good 
hearer, and there came to him a friend 
who was not. The friend was loud in his 
complaint against their common pastor. 
The sermons were poor and full of mis- 
takes and blunders ; he could get no spir- 
itual food from them, and there must be 
at once a change of pastors. The deacon 
took his irate visitor out to the stable where 
stood old Topsy, the deacon’s cow. The 
deacon quietly placed some hay before 
her, and Topsy proceeded at once to 
munch her food with every sign of con- 
tentment possible to bovine existence. 
For full five minutes the deacon stood and 
watched the cow, and his guest stood 
waiting impatiently to know whether or 
not the deacon would join him in his 
efforts to secure a new pastor. At last the 
eld man broke the silence: ‘‘ Don’t you 
kpow as much as my cow?” he said. 
‘‘Sbe does not like thistles, or daisies, or 
burdock, and there are plenty in the hay, 
but she simply noses them aside and goes 
ou eating her hay. If you find thistles in 
the sermon, don’t eat them; but I find 
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lots of good hay.’’ The visitor understood, 
and never forgot ; aud if in after years he 
felt tempted to find fault with his minis- 
ter, he checked himself with a smile and 
the question: ‘‘ Don't you know as much 
as my cow? ”’ 





WHY YOUNG MEN GO TO THE 
BAD 


\ HO ean estimate the value of one 

young man, especially if he be of 
our household ? And whether he be of 
our home or not, we are interested in him 
because of the possibilities that lie within 
him in unawakened slumber. 

The exceedingly small number of 
young meu that find their way to our 
churches and even Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations as compared with the 
multitudes that throng the saloons, gam- 
bling dens, and Jow summer resorts, is an 
appalling thought. Why is it so? Of 
course there are causes, 

Some of the causes naturally are in the 
young men themselves. In all healthy, 
robust, full-blooded young men there is a 
feeling of independence, a sort of deter- 
mination to find out for themselves rather 
than tu take advice from others. They 
want to experiment a little on their own 
hook ; and youth is fond of a risk, loves 
danger, and feels fully able to get out of 
it unharmed. Of course there is some- 
thing of the heroic in these tendencies, 
and if wisely turned into wortby channels 
early in life, they may help and not hurt 
a young man. Much depends upon the 
course they take. 

Many of the causes are immediately 
around the young mav. Youth is fond 
of variety, novelty, excitemeut, and Sis 
thoughtless as to where it is sought. 
Being utterly unsuspecting, ready to trust 
anybody, putting the best possible con- 
struction upon the conduct of everybody 
about him, it is not to be wondered at 
that he innocently treads upon perilous 
ground. The saloon, the dance ball, the 
variety theatre, the gambling hell, all jare 
wide open, and on Sunday there is the 
baseball match and the many excursions 
by waterand rail. And the multitude 
with giddy feet is hurrying in this dan- 
gerous direction. {[t is easy for a jolly 
young fellow to go with the crowd. It 
takes no effort. You don’t have to think 
a bit. The words of the old Book have 
not yet stirred his soul : ‘‘ Thou shalt {not 
go with a multitude to do evil.”’ 

And painful as it is to us to say it, 
some of the most serious causes Jurk in 
our homes. Family government and 
parental authority are not what they once 
were. Possibly it is not necessary that 
they should be. The age changes some- 
what. But at any rate the parents 
should still be in charge of the home. 
Children should not be burdened with the 
heavy task of training their simple- 
hearted, good-natured, easy-going parents. 

It is not fair to lay such a grievous load 
upon their tender young shoulders. Do 
not many mothers and sisters wait upon 
the young sons of the household more 
than is good for them? Some of the 
noblest men of our nation were trained 
from early childhood to wait upon their 
mothers ; and it would be a blessed thing 
for the land if mothers counseled more 
with their sons and continued to be their 
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confidants up into manhood. It is of 
great value as an educator that boys and 
young meu be kept busy. Idleness 4). 
lows rust to accumulate upon the sou! and 
often starts boys in the way they should 
not go. If the home influence is attract. 
ive and cheerful, boys are likely to be 
saved from takiag up bad associates, the 
bane of u young life. 

May not some of the blame lie at the 
door of the church of Christ? Do we bid 
as heavily for these splendid young fel. 
l.ws as do the powers of evil? Have we 
given them up? Do we already concede 
them to the enemy of men? Do we live 
before them as though we had dedicated 
all to Christ? Do we daily do all that we 
can to make our company and the sery- 
ices of God’s house attractive to them? 
They are attracted by earnestness and en- 
thusiasm. A live, aggressive, jubilant 
church is the sort that would win them. 
Is not our church life getting to be too 
valm, sedate and commonplace to stir the 
hot blood of our impulsive youth? We 
must not run off with the idea that the 
Lord intended His church solely for timid 
girls and quiet old ladies. Christ loves 
young men. Soought we. Think of His 
conversation with that gifted young ruler. 





A Fulfilled Prophecy 


NY one who is fairly well acquainted 
with the theological world ot the 
present knows that some items in the ** En- 
cyclopedia Biblica,” now in process of 
publication, belong to the extreme left ot 
the left wing of biblical criticism. They 
stand simply for radicalism run mad. But 
remote as tbey are from being representa- 
tive ot the sane scholarship ot the age, we 
ventured to prophesy that the rhetorical 
dogmatist, who elects himselt to a chief post 
in detence of the ultra traditional stand- 
point, would treat them as authentic evi- 
dence of the animus and outcome of the 
newer criticism as a whole. Already this 
very insistent being has sufficiently deliv- 
ered himselt of his peculiar burden to in- 
dicate that our prophecy will not go beg- 
ging tor a tulfillment. 

Now it is to be presumed that our rhetori- 
cal dogmatist wwould bitterly resent any 
impeachment either of his sanity or otf his 
honesty. But what possibility is there ol 
saving both? Nosane person would esti- 
mate the merits of political liberty by the 
theories and doings of anarchists, Quite as 
little can a great critical movement, which 
has wrought to revise scholarly conviction 
as to the historical conditions under which 
some parts of the Bible were written, be 
judged by the more ultra opinions of this 
or that extremist. The extremist is bound 
to appear. No virtue or historical neces- 
sity of a movement can provide immunity 
from his presence. To judge them by him 
is to resort to a bediamite judgment. By 
that method one would be compelled to con- 
temn utterly the early church, to contemD 
the Reformation, to contemn the great 
Methodist revival, to contemn, in short, 
every great and complex historic mové- 
ment. 

There is no help for it; if we are not to 
impeach the honesty of our wordy and 
vociferous dogmatist, we must make 4 
large discount on his intelligence and men- 
tal balance. His procedure is wholly lack- 
ing in intellectual respectability. While it 
may be partially adapted to catch the ea! 
of an excited mob, it is fitted to earn only 
the contempt of those to whose sane jug" 
ment its emptiness and falsity are proper!Y 
revealed. 
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His Death a Public Calamity 


Samuel F. Pearson, sheriff of Cumber- 
land County, Maine, is received by all 
triends of temperance, good morals and love 
of decency and order, as a public calamity. 
He lived long enough as sheriff to demon- 
strate the fact beyond question that the Pro- 
hibitory Law of Maine can be effectively ex- 
ecuted. He found Portland with more than 
two hundred open saloons ; he closed every 
one of them. The measure of the calamity 
occasioned by his death is indicated by the 
fact tbat while his body awaited burial in 
his family apartments in the county jail, 
saloons which had been closed tor nineteen 
months were wide open and doing “a 
thriving business.” But the calamity is not 
confined to Portland, or to Cumberland 
County, or to Maine. This man was so 
conscientious, sincere and fearless in his 
work aS an executive of the law, and so 
valiant as a prohibitory reformer, that he 
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inspired hope in the hearts of temperance 


advocates everywhere. He occupied so 
high a platform of Christian activity 
against the saloon, and withal manifested 
such genuine sympathy for the poor ine- 
briate, that he became an inestimably val- 
uable object-lesson. Now that he is dead, 
even our Boston daily papers, that sneered 
at him and his work when he was alive, 
are vying with each other in doing him 
fitting honor. *“*‘ A martyr to the cause of 
prohibition,” one Boston daily (that never 
speaks but to ridicule the prohibitory law) 
callshim. It is now discovered — but how 
late! — that he was a sincere Christian, a 
man who strove in all things to manitest 
the mind that was in Jesus Christ. Is it not 
pathetic that his weary ears did not hear 
some of these tributes? that some of these 
flowerets placed on his bier could not have 
been sent to him while he was living? Sel- 
dom is it amy man’s privilege to pay trib- 
ute to a purer, nobler, braver soul. Broken 
in early manhood, ruined by drink, “* seven 
years in hell’? —as he himself so power- 
fully put it — when he met the Lord Christ 
on the way and was converted, like Paul he 
yielded, soul and body, to his new Master. 
Jesus Christ recreated him, and delegated 
to him the mission of saving other men from 
what he had suffered. Devotion to Jesus 
Christ made him the reformer, hero, saint, 
tender benefactor, that he was. He was a 
great reformer because he wasa great Chris- 
tian. Here is the only secret of his own re- 
formed, recreated life. He never failed to 
lay all that he had come to be or to do at the 
feet of Him who had saved him. Sheriff 
Pearson, in what he was and in what he 
did, is a rare trophy of the converting, re- 
deeming, saving power ot Jesus Christ. 

The two greatest blessings which tbis 
conquering soul possessed were a Christian 
wite and daughter. Without either he 
would not have been what he was, nor 
could he have accomplished what he did. 
Never was there more beautiful Christian 
ministry to the distressed and the needy 
than that shared by Mrs. Pearson with her 
husband in the long years that, together, 
they conducted that ‘* Gospel Mission ” in 
Portland. But God took ber to Himself 
Just as he entered upon his duties as sheriff. 
As he knelt to utter his last prayer for her 
when she was dying, her hand clasped in 
his, she said to him: “You are a sberiff. 
Be a good sheriff. Enforce the law, close 
the saloons” — and she had gone to the 
many mansions. Thus dying, she re-com- 
missioned him for his work, and he never 
faltered. The memory of his wife and those 
_ words were an unfailing inspiration to 

Im, 

Buta daughter possessing the mind and 
Spirit ot both mother and father was left to 
him, Miss Evangeline, and she has been 
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his best help and inspiration as sbe was his 
unceasing nurse and comforterat the White 
Oak Springs [lotel, Poland Springs, until 
he went up to his abundant reward. Is 
there any ministry, next to that of a Chris- 
tian wile, te be compared to the Chris- 
tian daughter's? A great multitude of 
sympathetic friends on both sides of the 
ocean will tenderly and prayertully re- 
member this orphaned daughter in her 
deep bereavement. 

As an illustration ot the almost divine 
nity of the deceased tor the erring, this in- 
cident is related: A poor tellow committed 
suicide, and his body was carried into the 
basement of an undertaker’s shop. Sheriff 
Pearson was called to officiate. He reada 
brief burial service, and then in his prayer 
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he said: ‘We know not,O Father, Thou 
kuowest, why this, our brother, lifted his 
hand against his life. We pray that all in 
his life that was in accord with the spirit 
and teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
may be held in remembrance betore Thee, 
and that all that was not right may be 
buried in the ocean of redeeming love. We 
remember now only that he was our brother, 
and that Thy name is Love.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was the 
instr=mentality through which he was 
brought into the Christian life. He was 
converted at Chestnut St. Church early in 
the seventies, and began then to tell of the 
grace and power of salvation. After some 
years he took a letter from Chestnut St. to 
the church of Dr. UC. C. Cullis,. of Boston, 
and was ordained by Dr. Cullis, at Old 
Orchard in 1880, assisted by Rev. Drs. L. B. 
Bates and Israel Luce. He was not eccle- 
siastically connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Neither time nor space are left to tell of 
this incessantly active and useful life, which 
began in Roxbury, July 16,1841. Besides 
the activities to which allusion has already 
been made, Mr. Pearson, in 1886, went to 
Europe. After 2 hasty tour of the Continent 
he went to England, and trom there through 
lieland and Scotland. He was a revelation 
to the people there. They had seen and 
heard General Neal Dow, but they saw in 
Mr. Pearson, then at his best, an ideal 
American orator. He delivered his lecture, 
“Seven Years in Hell,” in London, and 
Gladstone was one of his audience. Later 
the great statesman and the earnest advo- 
cate of temperance met several times and 
Gladstone spoke of him in terms of high 
admiration. 

He went to Poland Springs five weeks 
ago, ill and overcome by the tremendous 
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Strain and pressure of his work. Sunday 
evening, Aug. 3, he became unconscious, 
and remained in that condition 
died. 


until he 


PERSONALS 





— Rev. H. E. Foss, D. D., with his tarily, 
is spending his vacation at Higgins Beach, 
Scarboro, Me. 

— Dr. R. Crawtord Johnson, superintend - 
ent of the Central Mission of Beltast, Lre- 
land, has been compelled because of ill 
health to retire for a year. 


— Rev. Dr. Homer C. Stuntz sails, on 
Nov. 25, from San Francisco to Manila 
direct, without change. His family will 
accompany him to the Philippines. 

— Rev. VYhomas Carter succeeds Rev. 
Gross Alexander, D.D., as protessor of New 
Testament Greek in Vanderbilt University. 
He comes from the chair of Greek in Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 


— Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of Biddetord, Me., 
is supplying for the second time, during 
August, at Arch St. Church, Philadelphia. 
He preached last Sunday at Lafayette St., 
Salem. 


— Rev. Dr. H. D. Kimball, of the Rock 
River Conterence, isspending two weeks of 
his vacation in Massachusetts, visiting old 
friends in New Bediord, Fall River and 
Cottage City. 

— Rev. C. L. Fillebrown, member of Cen- 
tral Ohio Conference, who has been four 
years at Boston University School of The- 
ology, returns to Piqua, Ohio, to resume 
work in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
there. 


— Miss Lillie M. Whitney, of Cookman 
Institute, is spending ber vacation in the 
North. She called at this office last week. 
She is one of the most efficient and self-sac- 
rificing of the corps of instru¢tors in our 
Freedmen’s Aid schools. 


— Hon. John Field, of Philadelphia, who 
sailed from New York recently, las gone 
abroad as one of the American Commis- 
sioners of the International Congress of 
Commerce and Industry, which is to hold 
its session at Ostend, Belgium, beginning 
Aug. 26. 


— Rev. F. H. Knight, D. D., president of 
New Orleans University, who is spending 
the summer in New England, has supplied 
the Centre Church, Malden, during July. 
His preaching and ministry have delighted 
and helped all who have heard him, and 
won for him a warm place in the hearts 
of the Malden people. 


— Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, ot Malden, 
landed at Naples, July 21, after a very rest- 
ful and enjoyable voyage. Letters have 
been received from him written from 
Naples and Rome. He is accompanied by 
an old friend from Newton Centre, and is 
finding intense eujoyment in the wonders 
and experiences of Sunny Italy. 

— The Northern Christian Advocate ot 
last week says: “ Dr. J. Wallace Webb, our 
pastor at Canandaigua, is taking his vaca- 
tion this year with his people and looking 
atter the erection of the new church, which 
is progressing finely.’”’ Dr. Webb is pleas- 
antly remembered hereabouts as taking a 
special course a few years agoin the Boston 
School ot Theology and in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

— Charles E. Paine, M. A., of Providence, 
R. I., has been elected to the chair of Latin 
at Wesleyan Academy, and will enter on 
his duties at Wilbraham with the opening 
ot the new school year in September. Mr. 
Paine was for three years classical instruct- 
or in the Lakewood High School, New 
Jersey, and has been spending the last year 
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in special graduate study at Brown Univer- 
sity, where he received his master’s degree 
last June. 


— Rev. E. Douglas Folwell, of the Hall 
Memorial Hospital, Pyeng-Yang, Korea, 
announces that 7,000 visits to that institu- 
tion bave been made within the last year 
by Koreans needing medica! help. 


— The honors of the first-year law class 
ot Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, were taken by a young Japanese 
student, Takahashi Kisaya, of Tokyo. He 
easily outstripped his nearest rival tor the 
class honors. 


— Mrs. Benedict, the wite of Rev. George 
B. Benedict, of Guayama, Porto Rico, 
who has been visiting her aged mother in 
Syracuse, N. Y., since July 1, is booked to 
return to Porto Rico, sailing from New 
York by the ** Coamo,” August 30. 


— A dainty silver bookmark, the handle 
inlaid with bits of Connemara marble, is 
laid upon our desk as a souvenir of Dr. 
William Love’s recent visit to his old home 
in Ireland. Dr. Love is now visiting triends 
in New Hampshire betore returning to his 
chureh in Minneapolis about the first of 
Septem ber. 


— Rev. Morris W. Ebnes, tormerly a mis- 
sionary ot the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at U«tali, Rhodesia, and who tor health 
reasons returned with his wife to the 
United States in 1901, has accepted tor the 
comiug year the general secretaryship of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, of which insti- 
tution he is an alumnus. 


— Dr. Edmund Janes James will be in- 
Stalled as president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Oct. 21. A committee, made up of 
representatives from the board o! trustees, 
tae taculty of the College ot Liberal Arts. 
and that of the five professional schools ot 
the University, is now engaged in prepar- 
ing a program for the exercises. These 
will extend over three days, Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Oct. 19, 20 and 21. 

— Rev. J. H. Vincent, ot Gilford, N. H., 
under date ot Aug. 9, thus announces the 
death of one of the revered members of the 
New Hampshire Conterence: * Rev. Simeon 
P. Heath, a superannuated member of the 
New Hampshire Conterence, went to bis 
heavenly home today. He was a good 
man, and will be greatly wissed by the 
church bere, where he was much loved and 
respected.” A suitable memoir of this ex- 
cellent minister wil] soon appear. 


— In Evanston, Ill., Aug. 2, Mr. Obed G- 
Wilson and Miss Lelia H. Waterhouse, 
both ot Chicago, were united in marriage 
by Rev. J. L. Morse. Mr. Wilson is a 
grandson of Rev. Obed Wilson, who was 
prominent in the early history of Maine 
Methodism, and a member ot the original 
board of trustees of Maine Wesieyan Sem- 
inary. Miss Waterhouse is a graduate of 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary (’77), and was 
one of Bishop Taylor’s pioneer workers in 
South America. 


— That distinguished minister, Dr. 
George F. Pentecost, late of Yonkers, N. 
Y., is soon to undertake a year’s special 
evangelistic work in East Asia. He is 
going to China, Japan, and the Philippines 
under the auspices and at the request of 
Congregational and Presbyterian mission- 
ary boards. He will sail on Sept. 13 direct 
to Hong Kong, via Southampton. He will 
then go to Manila where he will remain till 
Feb. 1, and then back to China — Hong 
Kong, Canton and Shanghai, and other 
points on the coast and port towns, making 
a brief visit to Pekin. After a month or six 
weeks in China, he will go to Japan, where 
he will probably spend at least four 
months. Dr. Pentecost’s wife and eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Crowell, who is an accom- 
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plisbed musician and vocalist, will accom- 
pany him. All denominations should teel a 
keen interest in this great religious tour 
and work, and should make it the subject 
of heartfelt prayer. 


—A party ot Methodist missionaries to 
North China is booked to sail from San 
Francisco by the ‘* China,’’ Sept. 19, and 
includes Rev. J. H. Pyke, Mrs. G. R. Davis 
and her two boys, Frank and Edward, also 
her son, Rev. G. L. Davis (Ohio Wesleyan 
University, ’99, and Boston University 
School ot Theology, ’02). Betore sailing Mr. 
Davis will be married to Miss Anna Rardin, 
ot Portsmouth, Ohio (Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 99), who will accompany him to 
the field. 


— At one o’clock on Wednesday, Aug. 6, 
in the Union Chapel at Hyannisport, Miss 
Winifred Warren, instructor in Latin at 
Vassar College and daughter of President 
Warren ot Boston University, was united 
in marriage with Dr. George A. Wilson, 
protessor ot logic and metaphysics in Syra- 
cuse University. The ceremony was per- 
fcrmed by the bride’s tather, assisted by 
President Raymond of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Miss Margaret Hilles Shearman, of 
Wilmington, Del., was maid ot honor, and 
Rev. William Grant Seaman, of Salem, 
was best man. 


—- Rev. William H. Jones, of the New 
Hampshire Conference, died in Epping, N. 
H., Aug. 9, aged 75 years. Itis nearly fifty 
years since he began his itinerant labors, 
and he continued in effective service until 
1885, taking a superannuated relation in 
1890. He was a deeply religious man, 
thoughtful and alert, and on occasions a 
great preacher. For many years he has 
passed the entire season at Hedding, to 
which he was deeply attached. He was 
brotherly, genial, and especially interested 
in the youth who gathered on the camp- 
ground, and was greatly loved by them. 
He leaves a wife, two sons — Drs. Olin V., 
ot West Medford, and Elgin W., of Lynn — 
and one daughter, Mrs. Benjamin Swain, of 
Epping, with whom, lately, he has made 
his home. It is a noteworthy fact that two 
of the revered superannuates of the New 
Hampshire Conterence — Rev. W. H. Jones 
and Rev. S. P. Heath — were buried on the 
saine afternoon, Monday. 





BRIEFLETS 


Do we not expect too much from earthly 
friends, and too little irom the Divine 
Friend, who alone possesses infinite re- 
sources? 





In the Chicago Record- Herald of July 15, 
under the title of ** Churches in Chicayo,” 
the statement is made that the Methodist 
Church bas 92 churches, and the Roman 
Catholic has 126. The factsare: Methodism 
has 139, or thirteen more than the Roman 
Church, inside the corporate limits of the 
city. 





An Epworth League chapter that is wor- 
thy of special commendation is the one at 
Ashburnham. It gave the tree use of its 
building at Sterling Camp ground tor six 
weeks to the Epworth Settlement, and a 
large number of poor people from the 
crowded di8tricts of Boston had a very 
enjoyable vacation of two weeks. To 
watch these people and to see their happy 
faces and the good time they were having, 
was truly a benediction. The League, 
although small in numbers, subscribed $5 
towards the expense of transporting them 
from Boston. Surely this is the Master’s 
work. Cannot more of this Christlike 
service of mercy be done by our Leagues ? 
It it is, we are sure the Master would say, 
it He should speak, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
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it unto the least of one of these, My bret). 
ren, ye did it unto Me.” 





A writer in the Congreqationalist of \as 
week, in describing a Sunday service a: sa. 
lem Willows, says: “* Atter Dr. L. B. Bates 
had finished his powerfal sermon a tew 
weeks ago, and was about to leave the Wj. 
lows, a group of young men and wo. 
en gathered around him and said: ‘ We want 
to thank you tor your words this afternoon, 
We came here today from L— just to hay. 
a good time; but we have made up our 
minds that we will never spend another, 
Sunday as we have spent this one.’”’ 


What joy is equal to the joy of help. 
ing people? A character in Eggleston's 
** Hoosier schoolmaster’ expressed the 
idea about on this wise: “ I get so much 
fun out of helping other folks that I’m 
blamed if I don’t think I just help people 
every chance I get just because it tickles 
me.” It is a truly difficult thing to get 
genuine happiness direct. It must come in 
a roundabout way through somebody else. 
God has tied us up together in the cords ot 
areal brotherhood. Our joy must be the 
joy of our brother. If you doubt it, just try 
it tor yourselt. 


The most difficult part in the construe: 
tion of a sermon is to make a normal and 
simple plan, division or skeleton ot it. 
When the plan is well laid out, the writing 
out of the sermon (which is always desira- 
ble) is an easy and enjoyable task to the real 
sermonizer. This fact was well illustrated 
in the visit of a minister to this office re- 
cently, who remarked incidentally that he 
preached the previous Sunday on the 
* Elder Brother.” And when we asked for 
the plan of his sermon he replied: ‘* There 
was much to commend in the elder broth- 
er; there was much to condemn; there was 
much to pity.”” Could a plan of that sub- 
ject be more natural, simple and compre- 
hensive? We need not intorm our readers 
that that minister is one of our very best 
preachers. 





It is a somewhat difficult thing to deter- 
mine what is success in this world. Some 
men deny themselves to their tellows and 
amass atortune. Othersof fully as great 
ability have large hearts of sympathy for 
their tellow-men and are hearty workers in 
the church of God and many reform move- 
ments. They attend to their business and 
make a good living, and all beyond that is 
quite likely:to be poured into the noble lives 
of work that fill their hands and hearts. 
They cheer and gladden hundreds of hearts 
and homes, and Heaven’s blessings are 
prayed down upon them by a grateful peo- 
ple. Who dare say these did not succeed in 
life ? 

The Methodist Times ot London, ot July 
31, contains a full report of the discu+- 
sion ‘of the case of Dr. J. Agar Beet— 
charged with heresy in his views of tuture 
punishment as appears in his volume 
on * The Last Things ’’ — before the Repre- 
sentative Session of the Wesleyan Counte!- 
ence at Manchester, England. As the dis- 
cussion was launched, both Drs. Findlay 
and Tasker, who had been nominated for 
the chair which Dr. Beet has so long filled, 
withdiew their names. Rev. Hugh Pricé 
Hughes then made a calm and very candid 
speech in tavor of Dr. Beet, and closed by 
nominating him tor the professorship i? 
question. Drs. Watkinson, Rigg and 
Randles made able and frank addresses i2 
opposition tv Dr. Beet. Finally a vote was 
taken, and the three following names weré 
nominated and go forward to the Pastor! 
Session tor final action: Rev. T. F. Lockyé 
received 238 votes, Dr. J. Agar Beet 22s, and 
Rev. Frederick Platt, 13. 
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DAYS AT CHAUTAUQUA 
LOUISA F, PARKHURST. 


SOME 


Boston — from 4.30 in the afternoon 
yotil )the next — we arrived at Chautau- 
qua. Leaving the cars at Lakewood we 
hal a beautitul steamboat ride of an hour. 
Lake Chautalqua is surrounded by fields 


\ FTER a ride of twenty hours from 


and woodlands, and besides the large 
steamboats which ply the lake in regular 
trips, there are Many pleasure boats. The 
ianding-place is the main entrance to the 
grounds, and an admission ticket is neces- 


sary, Which admits to all the public exer- 
eises ot the day. Each cottage holder pays 
five dollars for a season ticket. Around the 
pier and all along the lake tront, the ground 
has been made attractive by pleasant 
walks, settees here and there, shrubbery 
and flowers. 

The most pretentious building is the Ho- 
tel Athenzeum, which resembles the large 
Saratoga Springs hotels. Here every even- 
ing (except Sunday) there is a band con- 
cert. Indeed, the scene at this sunset hour 
reminds one ot Wellesley Float in its charm 
ot lake and shore, A tew avenues furthes 
on is Bishop Vincent’s modest but comfort- 
able cottage. 

The ground was used prior to 1874asa 
Methodist camp-ground, and was called 
Fair Point. Because of its natural beauty, 
Hon. Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, and 
Bishop Vincent established an assembly 
here for promoting Sunday-school work. 
Out of this has developed a summer school 
with 14 departments and 2,300 students, 
The entire grounds contain two hundred 
acres of land, with six hundred cottages. 
The amphitheatre, right in the ceutre, seats 
5,000 persons, is lighted with electricity, 
and basa fineorgan. Init there is a mu- 
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there is no location superior to that of the 
Methodist headquarters. It is a large, com- 
modious structure, supplied with the usual 
comiorts for visitors. 

Other public buildings include the Uni- 
versity building, C. L.S. C. Hall, Admin- 
istration Building, 





how many want to play baseball?” ** Aj} 
right, go ahead,” as half of them assented. 
** How many want to play archery ?” Sev- 
eral more assented. Then he went with 
them and started each group at their chosen 
play. He returned shortly and said, ** Now 





Hall of Philosophy, 
an out- door Grecian 


Temple, Kellogg 
Memorial Hall, 
Higgins Hall, the 


chapels, a Boys’ 
Club house, a Girls’ 
Club house, and the 
gymnasiums. The 
Hall of the Christ, a 
massive edifice in 
which Bishop Vin- 
cent is especially in- 
terested, is not yet 
com pleted. 

Ot the literary, 
musical and social 














privileges at Chau- 
tauqua, we cannot 
speak too highly. 
Prot. Edward How- 
ard Griggs, the lec- 
turer to whom Bos- 
ton listened with de- 
light last winter, 
gave the same lec- 
tures daily tor a 
week. He also con- 
ducted classes for a term of three Weeks — 
one on Dante’s Divine Comedy, and one on 
Moral Education. The interest in what 
Prot. Griggs had to say was manifested by 
a large class of earnest men and women. 
Some ot the other well-known lecturers are 
President Wm. R. Harper on ** Popular Ed 
ucation ;”’ President J. G. Schurman on 
“The Philippine Problem ;”’ 


’ 


8 named,” 


have ever been written. 








REV. GEORGE JACKSON, B. A. 
New Wesleyan Methodist Hall, Edinburg, Scotland 


An electro of the new edifice, “ the finest Mission Hall in Methodism,” 
“cording to the Methodist Recorder, with portrait of Dr. Jackson, ap- 


peared on our cover, with report of dedication elsewhere, in issue of 
Nov. 13, 1901, For fifteen years he has remained in this one pulpit, the 
Meth« 


holabie b 


—_— 





‘ust Conference making this single exeeption to their general rule 
n order to permit him to remain in this important charge. 
attended the Ecumenical Methodist Conference at London last year, 
senerally regarded him as one of the greatest orators and scholars in that 
ody. Dr. Jackson is preacher and lecturer at Chautauqua, 


Piot. Alcée Fortier on“ kK rench 
History ;” Prof. Edwin Erle 
Sparks on “* American Histo- 
ry;” Dr. J. M. Buckley, and 
many others. 

There is a School ot Music, 
with representative teachers 
ot piano, voice, violin, and the 
vther stringed instruments. 
These teachers are also the 
performers at the concerts. 
Prot. William H. Sherwood, 
ot Chicagyu, a Liszt pupil, is 
the pianist and a yreat credit 
to the school. The Chautauqua 
Chorus is under the direction 
of Mr. Alfred Hallam, of New 
York city, and numbers about 
300, This chorus, together 
with orchestra, organ and 
piano, makes a grand ensem- 
ble which can be heard all 
over the ground. Pupils’ re- 
citals are given during the 
season in the amphitheatre. 

Notwithstanding all these 
exhaustless pleasures for the 
older people, the children have 
not been torgotten. They bave 
a chorus daily in the amphi- 
theatre at 8 o’clock. At 9 
they meet in their respective 
club houses, which are just 
ideal. The boys’ building is 
fitted with gymnasium, libra- 
ry, room for manual training, 
lockers and bath. The girls’ 
building has rooms tor kitch- 
en-gardening, clay-modeling, 


Those who 





Sician’s room and the young people’s head- 
arvers which is equipped with a ping- 
Pong table, books, and other means of in- 
door diversion, Around or near the amphi- 
theatre are the headquarters ot the different 
denominations. 


We can safely say that 


basket-weaving, gymnasium, 
lockers and bath. One morning at 9 we went 
down tosee their work in operation. First we 
visited the boys, as we saw them all seated in 
the main room. Such a hum of voices! As 
we stepped into the visitors’ gallery, the 
director, Dr. Babbitt, was saying: “ Now 


THE 





HALL OF THE CHRIST 


‘* The Hall of the Cbrist,”’ suggested by Bishop Viacent, is a building of appropriate 
architecture, devoted exclusively to the study of the Man of Nazareth, in which 
every day, at all hours, there shall be, under most skillful direction, courses of study 
in the life, words, deeds, spirit,and results of His life who “spake as never man 
spake,”’ and who “ went about doing good,’’ whose ** name is above every name that 
In this ha'l it is proposed to collect all engravings of Christ which the 
art of the ages puts within our reach, and a library of all the lives of Christ which 


for the life-saving crew.” The remaining 
ten boys took their placesin two row-boats, 
under Dr. Babbitt’s guidance and direction, 
and wentoff down thelake. The boys have 
regular club work of two or three hours 
daily tor six weeks. Several of them are 
selected each day to go to camp at White- 
side, where they spend the night and re- 
turn the next morning. 

Then we met the girls coming froin their 
rooms in company with their teacher, Miss 
Freeman, to hunt in the woods and fields 
for specimens for naturestudy. Those who 
did not care to do this were left to amuse 
themselves with ping-pong, reading, play- 
ing the piano, or any of the more quiet 
amusements tor girls. Every Wednasday 
morning the boys and girls meet together 
tor play, directed by the teachers. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts of the 
season is the children’s. The numbers are 
made up of selections by their chorus of 
200, solos by the children, either piano, 
violin or voice, and selections by the or- 
chestra. 

The younger children are provided with 
kindergarten. We passed a group of little 
ones who had built a small doll’s house, had 
put a tence around it, and weré now shin- 
gling it. It was quite a novel sight to see a 
little girl put her knee on a board and try to 
saw it. Certainly the homekeepers of the fu- 
ture will be better fitted to drive a nail here 
and there when necessity demands it. 

Athletics are given special emphasis at 
Chautauqua. Besides the general gymnas- 
tics there are baseball teams, rowing crews, 
and devotees of golt and tennis. 

It is surprising how tew Easterners 
attend Chautauqua. All sorts and condi- 
tions of people spend their summers here 
and try to fill their vacations with not only 
pleasure, but profit. The cost of living can 
be reduced to a minimum by self-boarding. 
Many do this. We found twenty of our 
college traternity girls (** Kappas’’) here 
from all over the United States. This only 
goes to prove that Chautauqua is a Mecca 
for college students to specialize in ad- 
vanced studies, 

Sunday at Chautauqua is peculiar to it- 
self. Itis surely a holy Sabbath day, set 
apart from all the world, for no ome can en- 
ter or leave the grounds, nor is any boating 
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THE PRESENCE 
JENNIE ELISABETH GATES. 
Alone? Alone? No, never! 
For there always walks by my side 


A comforting, staying Presence, 
And it offers to be my guide. 


And sometimes in densest darkness, 
When my soul cries out with fear, 

I hear this dear Presence whisper : 

** Fear not! Fear not! I am here.” 


And I sometimes feel the pressure 
Of an Unseen Hand on mine, 

Leading and guiding me gently 
With the touch of love divine. 


Yes! And sometimes there enfolds me 
A strong and protecting arm ; 

And there comes a sense of safety 
Which dispels all tear of harm. 


Shall [ ever see this Presence? 

Shall I gaze on the tace ot my Guide? 
Shall these eyes behold the beauty 

Ot the Form that walks by my side? 


My soul gives a speedy answer — 
Yes, L’ll see Him tace to tace ; 

And throughout the eternal ages 
Will tell of His marvelous grace. 


Troy. N. Y. 





NATURAL IMMORTALITY 
PROF. H. C. SHELDON, 8. T. D. 


MISTY use of the term “ natural 
immortality’’ is one of the sins 
for which various theologians even of this 
enlightened generation need to ask for- 
giveness. The sense in which the term is 
admissible, if indeed it is admissible, will 
appear from the following considerations : 
1. If the bringing of souls into exist- 
ence is ultimately dependert upon the 
free agency of God, as has been com- 
monly assumed iu Christian thinking, 
then it is perfectly conceivable that souls 
should be sent out of existence. The 
power and prerogative to annihilate is in- 
dubitably the complement of the power 
and prerogative of free creation. Either 
the doctrine of free creation must be dis- 
carded, or it must be granted that there is 
a power back of souls which is able to 
cancel their being. 

2, If the common Christian tenet re- 
specting the immanence of God to the 
world and respecting His constant agency 
in the upholding of all things is not to be 
exchanged for a postulate rankly deistic, 
then it follows not merely that souls, as 
self-conscious personalities, can be de- 
stroyed by Divine power, but also that 
they cannot exist at all in their proper 
character without the continuous use of 
Divine power. If one can content him- 
self with the notion of an absentee God, 
who is divorced from the works of His 
own hands and leaves them after the fiat 
of creation to run an independent course, 
he may doubtless contemplate souls as 
having no conditions imposed upon their 
existence ; but he ought to know that his 
notion has no orthodox standing, and is 
one which earns the special contempt of 
recent philosophical thinking. 

8. In light of the above considerations, 
it is evident that a natural immortality of 
souls capnot be asserted in unqualified 
terms except on che basis of premises whicb 
generally have been discredited in Chris- 
tian thinking. The power that brought 
souls into existence can send them out 
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of existence. The power that conserves 
them can cease to conserve them. In 
what sense, then, can natural immortality 
be predicated of souls? Only in the sense 
that their nature puts them beyond the 
liability to extinction by anything in the 
range of creaturely causation. In the 
emiuvent sense souls are not naturally im- 
mortal ; they have no inalienable title to 
existence as against the God who brought 
them into being and conserves them by 
the continuous exercise of His cuergy. 
Possibly it may be the purpose of God to 
conserve perpetually all souls that are 
brought into existence. But such a pur- 
pose, could it be proved to exist, evidently 
specifies a content of the Divine mind, not 
anything inherent ia souls or strictly de- 
scriptive of their nature. For aught we 
know, it may be the purpose of God to 
Lold matter in perpetual existence, but 
we should hesitate to attribute, on that 
ground, a natural immortality to matter. 
The theme has a measure of siguifi- 
cance in the present because of the dis- 
position of some of our religious kinsmen 
to appeal to ‘‘ natural immortality’ as 
against tolerance for Professor Beet’s con- 
clusions. It can hardly be supposed that 
those who manipulate this phrase wish to 
substitute sound for argument. Neither 
can it be supposed that they intend to 
to commit themselves to premises so for- 
eign to the consensus of Christian thought 
as are those which are involved in the un- 
qualified use of the phrase. But if this is 
so, the question arises whether it is not 
advisable to discard the phrase, as munis- 
tering to misconception if used without 
qualification», and being rather pithless 
and nugatory if used with the needful 
qualifications. it is our emphatic convic- 
tion that the much-abused phrase should 
be laid torest. From the point of view of 
Christian theism the only pertinent ques- 
tion is, whether the evidences assure us 
that it is the unconditioned purpose of 
God perpetually to conserve all souls. Let 
debate be addressed to that question, and 
let the confusion and jugglery incident to 
the use of ambiguous terms be avoided. 


Boston University. 





ON SATAN’S GROUND 
HELEN E. RASMUSSEN. 


ft Friday evening,. June 6, 1902, we 

opened the door of the little native 
hut which had just been completed in 
the village of Chikonga, the daughter of 
Mtasa, king of the Manica, and this date 
marks the opening of our aggressive 
native work in Rhodesia. 

Late in the afternoon the last nail was 
driven, and the baby organ, which had 
been stored for three days in the queen’s 
hut, was brought in, and its first notes 
had called out a wondering and admiring 
crowd whom we told to come again in the 
evening and we would show them some 
pictures. So when I came to hang the 
sheet and get the lantern ready, I found 
Makewa, the queen’s ten-year-old son, al- 
ready on hand to act as master of ceremo- 
nies. Shortly after, the place was filled 
with men, women and children clad in 
various costumes, or not clad at all. The 
children wore beads and dirt mostly — a 
few beads and a good deal of dirt. 

They sang lustily, and Makewa, who 
had been on the mission station at Old 
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Umtali one month, kept a time more 
lively than reverent perhaps. But they 
sang ‘‘ Jesus, the Son of God,’’ with vim 
and watched the illustrated life of Christ 
with deep interest — a seed-sowing w hose 
harvest may not appear for years. hep 
it was explained to them that our purpose 
in coming here was to teagh them of 
the Christ who died forthem,’ One might 
almost think our hardest battle won. 

But the next night would have correcteq 
such an impression. Near sunset I heard 
that there was to be a dance, and ere long 
the sounds of distant singing announced 
the arrival of the people from the fields 
and other towns. I had never been the 
only white person in a native kraal be. 
fore, and I wondered what the result 
would be. Chikonga’s daughter, Basi, 
and a younger girl spent the evening in 
the hut with me and my girl Shakeni. | 
was very tired and wished to rest, but was 
told there would be no sleep tbat night 
— a prophecy which came nearly true. 

About seven o’clock Chikonga passed to 
the dance and invited me to come up and 
see the drum. I felt it would be wise to 
accept, so an hour later I went up with 
the two girls. The dance was held in a 
hut some fifty feet from mine. The doors 
of these huts are merely apertures through 
which one must crawl on hands and 
knees. We found the place filled with 
wemen on one side at the rear and men 
at the front. As we entered they let us 
pass, aud Chikonga rose up with queenly 
grace and graciousness, giving me her 
hand and leading me to a place by her 
side. Two large logs in the centre of the 
hut served the double purpose of giving 
light and making the place like an oven. 
The noise was deafening. The swarthy 
village blacksmith who digs the ore, melts 
and beats it into hammers, knives, axes, 
etc., and who also made the drum, beat 
upon it with his bare hands in a way that 
could have been heard at least two miles 
away had it been out of doors. I am not 
sure but from a mountain-top it could be 
heard on another mountain-top ten miles 
away —anotuncommon thing. Every 
one was singing all the time, but the 
dancer seemed to chant a line of words, 
and they all broke into a frantic how! of 
‘* ’Owe-’owe-’owe,’’ not unlike the pecul- 
iar call of the street Arab in our large 
cities in America. Every now and then 
some woman broke into a shrill, trilling 
shriek. The effect of this was certainly 
weird and wild, but not without a certain 
harmony. The dancers appeared at the 
front, dancing alone, and I felt quite sure 
that each was acting his song. I couldn't 
understand a word. The dancing was 
like the singing, vigorous, fantastic, 
rhythmic, wild, and it was not hard to 
conceive of such an occasion leading ‘o 8 
frenzy capable of anything, especially 
were a little foreign rum added to the 
native beer. 

Chikonga was the only woman who 
danced while I was there, and she did it 
with such pretty dignity that I congratu- 
lated her with a hand squeeze which 
pleased her mightily. 

After a while the drumming ceased, und 
Chikonga rose and lighted some grass, and 
two immense pots of native beer were 
brought. One was set in front of her aud 
one before a man (though the mother of 
five children, she has never taken a hus 
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pand). I began now to feel decidedly un- 
easy both lest I should have to offend her 
and on Shakeni’s account ; for this little 
woman is the daughter of a man whose 
oath is, ** By my father whom I killed”’ 
drawing his finger across his throat), and 
she is a fury when roused. But as I had 
refused beer once before ou a visit to her, 
she neither offered it to me nor to my 
girl. I stayed until the jars were nearly 
empty, and then as the heat was becom- 
ing unendurable, together with sitting on 
a mat tailor-fashion, I left with a hearty 
handshake. Before I had got into bed 
Basi knocked at the door and begged to 
sleep with the missus, so I let her in, 
Later she told Shakeni that she did not 
drink beer so that I might perhaps give 
her a book so she could learn to read. 

The drumming, demoniacal howling 
and drinking kept up all nigbt and till 10 
4. M. Sabbath morning, when they all 
went off to another town to get more 
beer. About midnight Chikonga came 
and demanded the door opened, when she 
pushed in a dissolute woman to sleep. 
But the poor wretch did not intend to 
stay away from the revelry, and, after 
some slight disturbance, went away. 

At daylight both men and women came 
and demanded of Basi why she did not 
stay at the dance. Chikonga was with 
them, but did not seem angry. For 
awhile I did some hard thinking as to 
how I could get rid of the half-drunken 
revelers long enough to get dressed, but 
finally the grown folks left and I sent the 
children out. 

This is certainly the devil’s country. 
He has mortgaged this people body and 
soul. Yet the redemption price has been 
laid down and we are here to tell them 
about it and try and persuade them to 
accept the freedom which is theirs. But it 
will be a bitter fight with the prince of 
the power of tbe air, and only God’s Spirit 
is sufficient. He alone can do it, and by 
His grace it shall yet be done. 


Umtali, Rhodesia, British Africa. 





A CALIFORNIA CAMP 
CHANCELLOR J. R. DAY. 


HIS camp, known by his name, was 

vwned by my brother, Thomas H. 

Day, one of San Francisco’s active and 

successful builders and contractors for 

many years. No sweeter Elim have I 
ever found in which to rest awhile. 

It is among the coast mountains which, 
like mighty fortresses, guard us from the 
ocean’s too cold winds and wet fogs. 
Some of the mountains are wooded to the 
summit, and some have trees only on the 
tops and highest levels, while up the sides 
gtow the wild grasses, and terraces made 
by grazing cattle are laid out as regularly 
as by the hand of man. The cattle are of 
Varying sizes to the eye as they distribute 
themselves up the mountain-sides. We 
all climbed up one of these eternal hills 
and looked out upon the Pacific, which 
on that day was true to its name. It is 
Lot always. A great steamship was pass- 
ing down the coast from Portland. Far 
below us were the tops of the lesser moun- 
tains, for we had climbed as up the sides 
of a house to reach the highest peak. On 
4 table-land we roamed through a grove of 
Mighty redwoods — the handsomest tim- 
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ber trees we ever saw. The mightiest 
trees of the earth grow on this coast. They 
would make the *‘ cedars of Lebanon ”’ 
appear like brush. Bishop Warren showed 
us one near Santa Cruz that science says 
was a considerable tree when Solomon 
wasaboy. It had grown to over four 
hundred feet in height, but when we saw 
it the length of a tall Eastern tree had 
been cut from its top by a storm. 

The grasses grow green and beautiful on 
these mountain-sides in winter and early 
spring, and the grass ripens and cures into 
standing hay on which the cattle feed all 
summer, for it rains here when it is time 
to rain, and the sun shines the rest of the 
year, and the air is so dry that it preserves 
things — even meats are kept fresh in our 
camp for a time incredible to Eastern peo- 
ple. But more incredible because of our 
appetites ! 

The quality of the atmosphere is some- 
thing remarkable. It may be ozone — it 
may be by some other name that science 
has discovered since I left the University ! 
You do not tire. You tramp on for miles, 
illured by your reserve of strength. You 
climb mountains that you did not think 
to attack at home, and find yourselves 
with their summits beneath your feet, 
with your heart wholly in you, for you 
have ‘‘ mounted up on wings as eagles ’’ — 
the wings of the purest and most stimu- 
lating air you ever breathed. Your only 
danger is that you may over-exert vour- 
self before you are aware of it. 

Our vamp is among the glorious red- 
woods— not large ones, but tall and 
straight and eternally green. The air is 
fragrant with the odor of the pay-tree, the 
buckeye, and wild azaleas. Luxuriant 
ferns grow every where we will afford them 
room. The madrone, with its red bark, is 
a pleasing attempt at color among the 
sombre trunks of the spice-scented red- 
woods, What a wealth of wild flowers — 
the Indian piuk and paiut-brush, the wild 
petunias and columbine, the California 
poppy with petals of a satin sheen, colored 
a delicate lemon or a deep orange, the 
brodeia with blue flowers, the manzanita 
bush with fragrant bloom, the blue-oells 
ot the bluest blue, the wild belladonna 
with yellow centre and blue-edged blos- 
soms, Even the dandelion, which, if it 
did not Jeave its ghost behind, would be a 
beautiful flower anywhere, is preity be- 
side the trail, growing upon a stem more 
like that of the buttercup with us and 
having small, aster-like blossoms. And 
such golden sunshine as sifts down through 
all of these forms within which is that 
hidden mystery which reflects back these 
marvelous colors. The sun, the plant 
forms, thenerve bundles in the eye — that 
is all we know. Outof them the infinite 
wisdom and love brings these ‘‘things of 
beauty that are a joy forever.’’ 

It is warm here in the sunshine. It al- 
ways is cool in the camp. We go outside 
to get warm when in the late afternoon it 
blows up almost morethan cool, Theday 
closes with a great camp-fire on a mound 
set apart for that purpose. We fall asleep 
to the music of the guitar or banjoand old- 
fashioned songs, for there are a number of 
glorious young people here from San Fran- 
cisco, relatives and friends together. 

Down the mountain river which passes 
our camp about two miles away is a great 
steam saw-mill, where once stood a primi- 
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tive mill. Dr. Bovard, editor of the Cali- 
jornia Christian Advocate, who makes 
one of the most readable papers of our 
church and helped so effectively to fight 
the church taxation question here to a 
successful issue, told me that to this mill 
in the heroic days came that greatest 
Methodist apostle of his times, William 
Taylor, and rafted lumber for a chapel in 
San Francisco. It would be almost im- 
possible to go into any continent and not 
find this man’s battle-scars or mark the 
foot prints of his pilgrimages of peace. Ah 
me! How little we are baside this gospel 
colossus whose works are builded into im- 
perishable and imsmeasurable greatness ! 
W hat is the greatness of office or name or 
title compared with the grandeur of serv- 
ice? What more fitting than that this 
hero, after preaching in every land the 
gospel of salvation, should come back and 
rest, awaiting the trumpet-call, in this 
land now midway between all lands? 
When he shall meet them at the trumpet’s 
sound, he will be in the midst of that 
mighty host that comes up from the four 
corners of the earth. 

After a few days we go to San Francisco 
— the scene of Bishop Taylor’s labors of 
the pioneer time. We shall leave an ideal 
camp. But the great city is one of the 
most interesting studies on our continent. 
It began cosmopolitan. It always will 
remain so. As irrigation develops the 
great plains east of the Sierras and our 
civilization releases the mighty resources 
of the Philippines, to say nothing of the 
almust endless products of this State itself 
(I have no real estate here), San Francisco 
will be a far greater centre, for through 
her ports and over her railways will pass a 
tremendous commerce. In this remark- 
able city we have a tenacious Methodism, 
into which from the beginning have come 
from time to time some of the strongest 
brains and stoutest hearts of our great 
church. 

In time not far distant California will 
be sougbt largely for vacation purposes 
from the East, not only in winter, but in 
summer. In many portions of the bay 
and almost anywhere among the moun- 
tains and down along the seashore south- 
ward, the climate is well-nigh perfect for 
rest and recreation. 

The Union Pacific is spending millions 
of dollars to shorten its road, change its 
grades, and make the journey a delight. 
It varies the plains with the mountains. 
The “ 20th Century Express’’ of the New 
York Central contrasts with the creeping 
canal boat in the Mohawk Valley. 
From the ‘Overland Limited’’ on the 
Union Pacific, you see the trail of the 
pioneer’s ox-team and hold your breath as 
you sweep by a half-century of your 
country’s history. 


Camp Day, Sonoma Co., California. 





— Only holy lives can win the unholy 
to holiness and heavenliness. The hands 
that are given to Christ must not do sinitul 
things aiter engaging in His holy work. 
The lips that speak His name must not 
speak wrong words. The feet that run His 
errands today must not walk in the paths 
of evil tomorrow. The heart that throbs 
with love at His table must not atterward 
be thrilled with feelings of passion and 
hate. If we would be vessels meet tor the 
Master’s use, we must have clean hands 
and pure hearts. — J. R. Miller, D. D. 
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LOSING THE VIEW 
REV. C. A. 8S. DWIGHT. 
N Ocean Park, at Cottage City, Massa- 
chusetts, where a fine band discourses 
sweet music daily, a number of settees 
were recently set out on the greensward 
for the comfort of visitors who may care 
to linger and listen. It strikes one some- 
what oddly, however, that these seats were 
planted to face the band-stand, not the 
beach, thus obliging the occupants to sit 
with their backs to the beautiful expanse 
of Vineyard Sound, stretching out iu 
widening arcs between the Cape Cod shore 
and quaint Cape Poge, and to look instead 
at an ordinary band-staud and a few 
pedestrians or children strolling or dis- 
porting themselves in the vicinity. A 
fleet might pass by on the waters adjacent 
and the seated visitors not be aware of it. 
People so placed have their backs to the 
bewitching view, and meanwhile hear no 
more of the music than they would enjoy 
if their faces were turned eastward and 
seaward. 

There are many people who, while pass- 
ing through the world, thus lose the best 
views in life. They face the attractive 
shows, the imposing pomps, the hilarious 
vanities, in which a luxurious age de- 
lights, meantime turning their backs to 
the great oceani: expanse of reality that 
stretches away in eternal reaches. There 
are numbers of people who would rather 
any day look at a bandsman tban an 
angel, and some to whom a monkey is 
more than a martyr. There are compara- 
tively few who have learned precisely to 
estimate the proportionate value of things. 
Most people over-emphasize one side or 
another of life. Few souls sail serenely 
and tranquilly to heaven on an even keel, 
with a perfect ‘‘ trim.”’ 

No sane Christian man denies that 
this world presents to view many pleas- 
ing prospects, including bandstands and 
orchestras, and possibly organ-grinders, 
to which the believer cannot be quite in- 
different. Pure religion is not at all in- 
compatible with keen enjoyment of music 
and a decent art. At the same time no 
Christian man can afford to become so 
absorbed 1n the shows and societies of this 
present system of things as to lose the 
view of eternal realities. There are more 
wonders to be seen than things of time 
and sense. This life is after all but a 
strand from which we gaze off and away 
over a boundless deep. It is good for us 
to be here now, but finally it will be better 
for us to sail away to ‘‘ a home beyond 
the flood.”’ Meanwhile we need, like the 
seafaring populations of coast towns, often 
to scan the horizon with a consecrated 
curiosity, and to inhale the invigorating 
breezes which blow from isles of the 
blessed and from the far-away country 
richer and roomier thau India’s coral 
strand. 

The human soul is too precious a value 
to be wasted simply on the small earthly 
sector of the whole circle of existence. 
The believer must do his duty by this 
present life while he is in it — for no one 
can make much of the next world who 
has not in a sense first made the most of 
this world — but all the while he must 
take care not to lose such views of the 
over-world and of blessings} beyond as 
may reveal themselves through rifts in 
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the clouds, as the fogs lift from time to 
time from off the eternal deep. Jesus 
Chiist, who walks as a quieting spirit on 
all seas temporal or eternal, grants to 
those who ery to Him all visions or 
prophecies of the great future that may 
be needed to iuspire their faith or quicken 
their zeal. He lifts the eyes of the farmer 
from his furrows and of the workman 
from his bench, illuminates the miner in 
his deep darkness, makes the tears suf- 
fusing the eyes of the broken-hearted 
mourner tu become lenses through which 
star-rays flash, calls the fisherman from 
his nets, and gives the scholar a new 
‘view’ of truth whicb will set his logic 
ou fire. All this Jesus Christ will do for 
the man who Joes not persistently turn 
his back to the promises of the higher 
life nor engross his thoughts simply with 
Vanity Fairs and hurdy-gurdies. Let us 
sit or stand where we can see and hear 
the band, and where we may also look off 
over that vast expanse of reality which 
forms the necessary and (if we will have 
it so) the blessed background of all 
human living and striving. 
Cottage City, Mass. 





PEN PICTURE OF JOHN WESLEY 
[From Teras Christian Advocate, | 


HERE is no life outside the New 
Testament so interesting to Metho- 
dism as that of Rev. John Wesley. We 
never tire of the incidents and facts of 
his wonderful history, and fortunately for 
us and for him his whole career is an 
open book, known and read of all men. 
There is nothing mysterious or obscure in 
any part of his life from the time he was 
born at Epworth until his death in Lon- 
don. Tradition has never been permitted 
to weave any mythical garb around his 
youth, his manhood, or his old age. It 
has only been about one hundred and ten 
years since he died, and we know him as 
intimately as though he were still preach- 
ing among us. We know his faults and 
his virtues, his manner of life and his style 
of preaching, his pastoral work and his 
literary habits, and his hours of private 
devotion and his time for receiving callers 
— in fact, all the private details and pub- 
lic utterances of the man’s life are given 
to the world without reserve. There is 
nothing in connection with him as an in- 
dividual or as a minister of the Gospel that 
has ever been concealed. And the further 
we get away from the times in which he 
wrought his wonderful mission, the larger 
he becomes in his moral! character and in 
his intellectual achievements. Such is 
the wonderful work that his genius cre- 
ated and put upon foot that his growth 
will continue with the increasing years. 
He is one of the most wonderful men in 
the religious progress of the world since 
the days of St. Paul. His greatness was 
in his soul and in his mind. Physically, 
he was a very delicate man of diminutiye 
size. There is a life-size wax figure of Wes- 
ley in the Tussaud collection of great men 
in London. He has on the very clothing 
said to have been worn by him during the 
latter part of his life. In standing before 
this figure, the first impression one gets is, 
What a little man to have wrought out 
such marvelous spiritual results in tbe 
world! He only weighed one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds, and he was small 
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of stature. This isin exact keeping with 
the pen picture given of him by Joly 
Hampson, who was one of Wesley's 
preachers and a long time very intimately 
associated with bim. We here reproduce 
it for the benefit of our readers : 


“The figure of Mr. Wesley was remark. 
able. His stature was of the lowest, his 
habit of body in every period of life the re. 
verse of corpulent, and expressive of strict 
temperance and continual exercise ; and, 
notwithstanding bis small size, bis step 
was firma, and his appearance, till within q 
few years of his death, vigorous and mus. 
cular. His tace, for an old man, was one of 
the finest we have seen. A clear, smooth 
forehead, an aquiline nose, an eye the 
brightest and the most piercing that can be 
conceived, and a treshness of complexion 
scarcely ever to be found at his years and 
impressive of the most pertect health, con. 
spired to render him a venerable and inter. 
esting figure. Few have seen him without 
being struck with his appearance; and 
many, who have been greatly prejudiced 
against him, have been known to change 
their opinion the moment they were intro. 
duced into his presence. Jn his counte. 
nance and demeanor there was a cheertul- 
ness mingled with gravity; a sprightliness 
which was the natural result of an unusu- 
al flow of spirits,and was yetaccompani ¢ 
With every mark of the most serene tran- 
quillity. His aspect, particularly in profile, 
had a strong character ot acuteness and 
penetration. In dress he was a pattern of 
neatness and simplicity. A_ narrow, 
plaited stock, a coat with a small upright 
collar, no buckles at the knees, no silk or 
velvet in any part of his apparel, anda 
head as white as snow, gave an idea ol 
something primitive and apostolical; 
while an air ot neatness and cleanliness 
was diffused over his whole person.” 





Sow love and taste its truitage pure ; 
Sow peace and reap its harvest bright; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest home of light. 


— H, Bonar. 


It Does Not Matter How 


OME men are born into it, and some 
enter it by unrealized process. Some 

men are born so that they never know how 
they entered it, have always lived in the 
kingdom of the unselfish, in the kingdom 
of love, in the kingdom ot God, and then 
think they are not in it because they do not 
know how they got in ; and others live witb- 
out as foreigners, and one day wake up to 
the tact that they are in asplendid kingdom 
and entered through the door — remember 
the very day when they took their oath ot! 
allegiance. It does not matter. Are you in 
God’s kingdom? It is well sometimes to 
put the question to ourselves. What are 
we here tor, and what are we doing with 
ourselves? Are you living for yoursell, 
selt-centered ? — then you are in the king- 
dom of selfishness. Are you living, on the 
whole, to make other people bappy ? — then 
you are living in what I call the kingdow 
of good nature. Are you living to make the 
world better? — then you are living in the 
world ot philanthropy. Are you seeking to 
do Christ’s work in Christ’s way? — then 
you are in the kingdom ot Christ. It cannot 
be very difficult tor you to find out. It is not 
a question what you did; it is not a ques- 
tion whether you were baptized ; it is not 4 
question whether you belong to a church: 
it is the question whether you are seek ing 
the welfare ot your fellow-men wherevé! 
you are, and in all your avocations under 
the inspiration and the leadership of Cbri*! 
as your Master. If you are, then you a! 
in the kingdom ot Christ. — Lyman Ab! ot! 
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THE FAMILY 


THE EVENING STAR 
ETHELWYN HUMPHREY. 


‘star light, star bright, first star ’mid sun- 

set light, ‘ ; ; 

A token be of granted wish this night!” 

A prattling child with merry eyes gazed 
far 

Across the purpling plain, where lumi- 
pous 

Above the mist-clad hills of spring there 
hung 

In twilight splendor one fair evening star. 

What thought nnspoken shone within her 
eyes ? 

Perchance she wished for toy or wondrous 
doll, 

Perchance — but ah! 
wingéd thoughts 

Of innecence and Jove were nested safe 

Within her heart, as with the sweet old 
rhyme 

She softly greets the golden evening 
star? 


who knows what 


rhe summer twilight’s so{t-winged shades 
wrap round 

(he dusky, dreaming world ; but lo! far 
out 

Above the rim of western hills there glows 

rhe magie crescent, and beside gleams 
forth 

From darkening 
lighted stav. 

While at the well-loved trysting place 
she waits 

The one ‘within whose eyes her heaven 
she finds, 

As torth she gazes toward the brightening 
star, 

(he lovelight softly gleaming iu her eyes 

fells truly ot her wish, as low she 
breathes : 

“Star light, star bright, first star ’mid sun- 

set light, 

A token be of granted wish this night!” 


shades one golden- 


[be autumn sky is filled with driving 
clouds, 
The twilight fades and darkness covereth 


all, 

As torth she looks upon the world and 
dreams 

0! days gone by and loved ones hers no 
more. 

But lo! onee more through rifted cloud 
shines torth 

The long-loved, tranquil star of peace. 
Far out 

Beyond thedarkening world her thoughts 
are borne 

Where glows the witness bright of His 
kind love 

Whose star foretells that glorious home 
toward which 

Her spirit yearns, as once again she 
breathes : 

Star ligbt, star bright, first star ’mid sun- 

set light, 

A token be of granted wish this night!” 


Holliston, Mass. 





The Pathfinder of the Troubled 


FFLICTION bewilders us. It stuns 
the senses, dazes the vision, clouds 
lite’s landscape, and we know not how to 
move. We rise trom the ground where we 
bad fallen when the storm has swept by us 
and the heaving earth is still, to find our- 
selves in a new and strange country, with- 
out chart or path or guide. Familiar as 
calamity is when viewed in others’ lives, 
when it comes to eur own door it seems as 
if we had uever seen it or reckoned with it 
before. 

We need help. Of course we do, but that 
is putting it too vaguely. Not any kind of 
help, but help of a very definite sort—such 
help as the bewildered traveler needs. We 
feel that we must move onward and do 
something; stagnation and idleness are 
terrible, unbearable. Yet this very activi- 
ty, the one and only thing we desire, seems 
iiupossible, for we are confused, paralyzed 

helplessness. God only can be to us, 
then, all that we need ; and the help that 
(;od brings us is not a passive peace mere- 
vy, not a consolation only, buta path, a road, 

1 outlet to activity, a method of recupera- 
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tion. For the God ot the troubled is a path- 
finding God. 

Thus it is that trouble leads tus to God by 
reason of this very bewilderment. Not only 
is this true, however; the quantity of 
trouble in life, and its certainty, would also 
seem sure to bring us under His leadership. 
Nothing bulks so large as adversity in the 
world—nothing save the loveof God. We 
weep oftener than we laugh, and sigh of- 
tener than we exult. Nothing else is more 
certain, more inevitable, unavoidable. 
Doors may shut some things out, but here 
is a visitor who occupied your house betore 
you came, and perhaps opened the door at 
your coming. 

Griet sometimes comes on a gigantic scale 
in colossal torms that blind and stifle and 
knock us down. Your mother is burned 
to death; your tather is thrown from a car- 
riage and instantly killed; a boat sinks, 
carrying a whole familydown. What can 
be said ot these horrible things, these tragic 
days? Nothing that completely explains 
them—no tull answercan be given. But 
there is a gleam of encouragement, a 
strengthening thought that has borne up 
thousands of brave lives in such times. It 
is this: the very vastness of such trouble, 
its magnitude and all-embracing sweep, 
has brought with ita secret comlort ; for 
nothing so seemingly destructive could 
have been permitted if it did not have vast 
uses good and beautiful that we know not 
of. Of course, ‘tall things work together 
tor good”—we do not torget that; and 
God is love—love is His method and love 
is His goal. But a mere intellectual assent 
to that truth, and a living, vital conscious- 
ness of it, aretwo different things ; andthe 
very magovitude and vastness of affliction 
flashes into the mind, and beats home to 
the heart, the sense that it is of God, with a 
directness that we often fail to perceive in 
providences of a smaller kind, There is 
less excuse, one may even say,tora child 
ot God losing God’s guiding hand in fields 
ot great disaster than in the little frets and 
common losses along the way. 

God is our pathfinder in still another 
sense. He guides us, not by skielding us 
trom harm tor threescore and ten years, but 
by unveiling to our eyes the great, wide 
meaning ot lite. Trouble freshens our love, 
makes sensitive our hearts, unseals the 
tountains ot sympathy and pity, and shows 
us the reality of the invisible world. We 
are not worth much till we are smitten. . . 

In the loudest storm a cheering voice 
may somewhere be heard ; in the gloom @ 
the thickest night a superhuman tace may 
somewhere be seen. Hope will gleam 
ahead of us, peace brood within, or the 
trumpets of courage rouse us from behind. 
Like the mountain-climbers we will hear 
One calling tous from the great peaks of 
life, ‘* Come on, come on! I see the way that 
is hid from you.” Tennyson sings this 
truth in his “* Voice and the Peak :”’ 


“A voice below the voice, 
Anda height beyond the height! 
Our hearing is not hearing, 
And our seeing is not sight.’ 


The Pathfinder will not tell us all that 
He knows; better always that the traveler 
remain ignorant of some things known to 
his guide. Nor will He answer all our 
questions, for a good guide’s business is to 
lead, not talk, and for our own peace He 
must decline some questions. But He will 
take the pilgrim safely to the end, and by 
the best way. 

Over the heights of life He is leading us. 
Itis not always pleasant, forthe way is 
long and rough, and the storms are wild; 
but we must remember that we are cross- 
ing the greatest of all continents and as- 
ecending the loftiest ot all mountains, the 
continent and peak ot human destiny. Let 
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us not murmur, for we are moving up- 
ward. With Whittier let us remember: 


* We older cbildren grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before, 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear ‘tod, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore.’ 


— WS, N. T? 7t€S, 





BLYTHE’S MESSAGE 
MARION BRIER. 


Hye VANE sat in a sheltered nook 
a little apart from the gay groups 
that were scattered over the beach. There 
were sharp lines of pain chiseled on the 
face that was turned toward the ever-rest- 
less sea With a look that seemed to s\m- 
pathize with its unrest. A pair of crutches 
lying iu the sand beside her explained the 
look of longing in the rebellious gray eyes. 

As agay little groupof young people 
drew near she dropped her eyes frowningly 
upon her book, but nevertheless her sen- 
sitive nerves could feel their curious and 
pitying glances as they passed by. The 
frown deepened between hereyes, Why 
couldn’t they leave her her one little quiet 
nook in peace? Why must they mock 
her with their health and strength, and 
torture her with their pity and curiosity ? 

As their voices died away she leaned 
back in her invalid’s chair once more and 
idly watched the tossing waves. It was 
almost her one occupation through the 
long, weary days. She could not interest 
herself in the light forms of fancy-work 
that she was able to do ; even books failed 
to take her out of herself. She shrank 
from all contact with the people about 
her. Every look of pity or of compassion 
seemed like a blowto her. Often some 
kindly-disposed person would stop for a 
few moments’ chat with her, but she in- 
variably withdrew within herself and 
soon chilled the friendly intention, 

This day the burden of life had seemed 
more unbearable than ever, The pathos 
of the restless longing in the gray eyes 
grew deeper as they roved over the wide 
expanse of the sea. Why was she cut off 
from every pleasure in life, from all use- 
fulness, from all hope or ambition ? Ever 
since she was a child that tragic ‘ why ?”’ 
had been the cry of her soul. 

By and by a slight sound attracted her 
attention, and she turned toward the in- 
truder with a frown. A merry little face 
framed in wind-tossed curls looked up 
into herown. The sight of the two tiny 
crutches on which the little figure leaned 
changed the frown on Ester’s face into a 
deeper look of pain. She looked in some 
wonder at the happy little face. How 
could that face and those crutches go to- 
gether? ‘ Poor child!’ she thought, 
compassionately ; ‘she doesn’t realize 
yet what a dreary life she has to face, 
tied to those crutches,’’ 

The little one settled herself comfortably 
on the sand near to Ester, evidently quite 
confident of a weleome. At her throat 
she wore a pin formed of a slender gold 
wire fashioned into a pame. Ester me- 
chanically noticed it. ‘‘ Blythe! What 
a mockery,’’ she thought, “‘ to name a 
crippled child Blythe ! ”’ 

‘* Aren’t you glad it’s such a nice day ? ”’ 
Blythe observed presently. 

Ester did not auswer for a moment, and 
the discontented lines deepened about her 
mouth as her eyes wandered from the 
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bright, glittering, beautiful waves to the 
happy, merry groups scattered about the 
shore ; but the beauty and the brightness 
only seemed to mock her own dreariness. 

‘* Aren’t you glad ?”’ persisted the smal! 
questioner. 

‘‘T never am glad.’’ Ester could not 
keep the hard ring out of her voice. 

The blue eyes searched her face won- 
deringly, then slowly traveled down to 
the despised crutches lying in the sand. 
She reached out a thin little hand and 
touched the polished wood gently. ‘Is 
that why you aren’t glad ?’’ she asked, 
softlv. 

Ester nodded. 

Blythe did not answer at once. A 
shadow seemed to have fallen over her 
own bright face ; but it was the shadow of 
another’s pain, and not her own. ‘I 
didn’t use to be glad either — at first, you 
know,’’ she said at last. 

‘* But now you are glad?’’ There was 
a sharp note of longing in Ester’s voice. 

Blythe looked up with a happy light in 
her eyes. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘I’m always happy now since I know 
that God sent me my crutches.’’ 

‘*God sent you your crutches?’’ The 
hard, rebellious look deepened on Ester’s 
face. But Blythe did not notice it this 
time. She was looking dreamily off 
over the sea. 

‘*T’ll tell you about it,’’ she said, pres- 
ently. ‘‘It was awful at first, you 
know, when I knew that I couldn’t ever 
run and play any more, or anything ; 
and I just screamed and cried all the 
time. Mamma couldn’t do anything with 
me. I’d just think, think, all the time 
how awful it was going to be to just go 
round on crutches all my life, and I’d 
think of all the lovely things I’d planned 
to do when I grew up, and now I 
couldn’t ever do any of ’em; and I 
couldn’t go to sleep nights for thinking of 
it, and I cried and cried all the time. They 
brought all kinds of nice things for me to 
eat and pretty things for me to play with, 
but I wouldn’t look at any of them. 
And the little girls all came to see me, 
but I wouldu’t speak to any of them — 
I'd just turn my face to the wall and 
ery on.”’ 

Ester’s eyes were wet ; she understood 
the feeling only too well. 

‘But one day Auntie came,’’ Blythe 
went on. ‘ Auntie and I had always 
been great chums, you know. She 
knows everything, I guess; and she al- 
ways has time to tell you about it, no 
matter how busy she is. She was away 
when I got hurt, and didn’t return for 
weeks. I tell you I was glad when she 
came ; for some way nothing ever seemed 
quite so bad after you’d talked it over 
with her. She just held me in her arms 
along time and let me cry all I wanted 
to. By and by she said she wished to 
show me something, and she took this 
pretty pearl out of a little case ; then she 
told me all about the poor oyster that 
made the pearl — how he had been hurt, 
maybe by a big grain of sand getting into 
his shell and irritating him ; so he just 
covered it with this beautiful pearl. And 
if it hadn’t been for his getting hurt, the 
pearl never would have been made. 
Then Auntie said that maybe my 
erutches were like that little grain of 
sand, and God had sent them to me for 
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some beautiful reason. She had this little 
pearl set in a ring for me,so I’d always 
remember about it. I never have hated 
my crutches since then the way I used 
to; and I’m always wondering what 
they mean.”’ 

Ester sat looking thoughtfully at the 
little pearl ring with the old question- 
ing look still in her eyes. 

Blythe sprang up in answer to a call, 
and, nodding a merry good-bye, she flitted 
away on the little crutches. Ester 
watched the tiny figure until it disap- 
peared from sight, then she turned her 
eyes back to the sea once more ; but the 
story of the little pear! stayed in her mind, 
and would not be forgotten. 

As the days went by she found herself 
watching for Blythe’s little figure and lis- 
tening for the click of her tiny crutches. 
She watched her sweet, unselfish : ways. 
She noticed how every face brightened as 
she drew near, bow the most surly had a 
smile for her and the busiest found a mo- 
mentin which to do a service for her. 
She seemed to bring out the best in every 
one with whom she came in contact. 
‘*Dear child, she has indeed transformed 
her affliction into a precious pearl,’’ she at 
last admitted. 

But it took a long battle even after that 
before she was at last willing to say, 
‘* Father, I take these crutches from Thy 
hand ; I believe Thou hast given them to 
me for a purpose, and Thou canst trans- 
form them.”’’ 


Claremont, Minn. 





Social Pirates 


NEW ilAVEN clergyman, Rev. W. 
J. Mutch, pastor of the Howard 
Avenue Congregational Church and secre- 
tary of the Yale Divinity School Alumni 
Association, took tor his theme on Sunday 
the recent suicide ot a young girl ot that 
city whose lite had been wrecked under 
promise of marriage by a member ot this 
year’s class of the Yale Law School, and 
who, when she tound that she was to be 
abandoned by him, drank earbolie avid 
while in his company at a seaside resort. 
The minister’s theme was * Social Pirates,” 
and in treating it he remarked that the 
black sloop of the old pirates had given 
ace to the automobile and the trolley car 
ot the new, and that the scions ot their law- 
lessness are transported trom the high seas 
to the highways and resorts of peaceiul 
communities. 

No serious-minded person who has any 
knowledge ot contemporary social condi- 
tions will feel that Mr. Mutch exaggerated 
in the least the evils upon which he dwelt, 
or was at all excessive in his denunciations 
ot the rich young profligate who was the 
cause of the particular tragedy under con- 
sideration. For every Nina Danforth who 
revenges herself upon her betrayer, for 
every Etta Cook who kills herself in de- 
spair, there are in all our American cities 
scores and scores of young women, the trag- 
edies ot whose lives escape public observa- 
tion, who are the victims of the caprice and 
selfishness of unscrupulous young tellows, 
who find a wicked excitement in hunting 
such game and make a boast ot their suc- 
cesses. Now and then the curtain is lifted 
upon one of these tragedies, as it has lately 
been in Paterson, in Brooklyn, in Framing- 
ham, and now in New Haven; but these 
cases are only types of multitudes of others 


equally deplorable which attract no atten- - 


tion. 
There is perhaps little that any warning 
trom the pulpit or the press can do to check 
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this frighttul sacrifice of young woman. 
hood, but it ought to be possible to arouse 
parents to a keener sense than many of 
them seem to have of the perils of an unre. 
strained commingling of boys and girls, 
young men and young women, on the tro!- 
ley cars and at public places of resort. And 
when one of these social pirates is disclosed 
for what he is, at least he should be treated 
with no consideration or tolerance. It 
should be recognized that his offences are 
not venial, but are black crimes against so- 
ciety and against womanhood. In this 
case in New Haven the doer of all the 
wrong was actually described in the news- 
papers as showing a generous spirit be- 
cause he sent a tribute of flowers for the 
casket ot his victim, and delayed his auto- 
mobile journey to his home in the South in 
order that he might attend her tuneral. 
From such a mawkish perversion of mora) 
standards we may well pray the good Lord 
to deliver us.— Boston Journal. 





FOR THE LIVING 


We crown our departed with laurels, 
And whisper with quivering breath 
How nobly they stvod in the conflict, 
How faithtul they were unto death. 
But if we had come, in the heat ot the 
strife, 
With a cup of cold water, it might have 
been life. 


They have gone to the 
Master — 
What matters our praise or our blame? 
He keeps in the book of His kingdom 
The work that is donein His name, 
But we missed the chance that He sent 
us to make 
A rugged way smoother fur His dear 
sake. 


tace of the 


We meant, in the hush of the evening, 
At the close of some peacetul day, 
To tell them how precious we held them, 
But now they have slipped away. 
And the heart may have longed with a 
secret ache 
For the one word of courage that nobody 
spake. 


It we only had said in the merning, 
‘* Because you are steadfast and true 
The world has a loftier vision, 
My life is the richer for you,”’ 
It might be—it may be the wearisome 
day 
Would have brightened and glowed with 
a heavenly ray. 


Belovéd! the years that have vanished 
Can never again come back, 
And the treasures we miss as we journey 
The heart forever must lack. 
Let us do the errands of kindness today, 
“For never again shall we travel this 
way.’”’ 


Let us bring to the living the roses 
And lilies we bind tor the dead, 
And crown them with blessing and 
praises 
Before the brave spirit has fled. 
As springs in the desert, as shade from 
the heat, 
To the soul of the toiler the words will be 
sweet. 


And so, a8 we journey westward, 
And the way seems sometimes drear, 
We may learn the tongue of the home 
land, 
And join in its music here. 
For we know, in the Father’s house 
above, 
With its many mansions, the song i+ 
love. 
-- EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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THE QUIET EYE 





The barvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


— Wordsworth. 


For a long time I have wanted to tell the 
world about things as I seethem. I note 
lessons in the incidents, accidents and hap- 
penings of life,and I shall tell you about 
the doings and associations of men, their 
sincerities and hypocrisies, their tailings 
and succeedings. If any one who has thus 
taugut mea lesson should find his exercise 
transterred to this column, he must not get 
angry; or, it he does, it would be well to 
get over it at once, for only Quiet Eye sees 
itand no names are given. I propose to 
vive inspiration, counsel and encourage- 
ment, and tor this purpose venture to re- 
duce my visions to cold print. How un- 
sympathetic ink is, anyway! The alpha- 
bet has no warmth, and all its mystifying 
formations transter no soul—uuless the 
reader is sympathetic. I shall only tell 
what [see. I am nota philosopher, but an 
observer. I shali not go hunting tor criti- 
cisms ; but it facts lie on the surface, I may 
see them and must tell. 

rn Oo: © 


I came over from East Boston on the 
terry on a recent foggy evening. We went 
to the tront of the boat. The darkness was 
inky black — not a glimmer of light from 
the city could be seen. Our terry waited for 
the in-coming ot the other boat, and we lis- 
tened to the doleful tolling of the bell on the 
whart —a signal tcr the pilot. When the 
other boat was sately in, our terry whistled 
a hoarse warving announcement and we put 
out into the darkness. It was so dark and 
misty that the reflection of the lights on our 
buat were thrown back upon us; and our 
own shadows lay dar« against this reflec- 
tion. Darkness and uncertainty were all 
around; danger seemed possible at every 
turn ot the wheel. Would we reach the 
city? We watched until one by me said, 
‘“‘My eyes ache trom straining to see.” 
Then a light patch appeared in the tog. 
This gradually brightened until, at first 
dimly, then brightly, a clear light shone 
out. Other lights came out, the red signals 
ot the landing place appeared, the boat 
struck the side ot the dock with a slight 
thud, the bridge dropped, the chain 
clanked our treedom—we were ashore! 
Danger, uncertainty, doubt, gave way to 
light, reliet and satety. So shali it be when 
the uncertain of earth, the doubt, despair, 
and darkness, emerge into immortal life. 

* * # © 

How misfortunes come in troops and 
seem to settle down on a single life or 
gatherina home! Oneot the best men I 
ever knew has suffered a life of cumulating 
disappointments. Atschool his eyes failed, 
and the coveted protession was given up 
and a farm life accepted. Whil3 the tarmer 
sowed taithtully he often reaped only de- 
feat. Atlast the family pass through the 
deep waters. An only son, a young man of 
excellence and promise, wastes away and 
dies ; the daughter’s husband is suddenly 
stricken from lite, leaving three small chil- 
dren. Material failures accompany these 
sad events. The son’s business, the farm 
mortgage, the daughter and her children — 
the very things that should have given my 
triend a beautiful evening of lite, promise 
to make this sun set in sorrow. But “ the 
good ship Zion” will reach the harbor — 
we have a sure Pilot. Just a little tarther 
ou is the city —now to our vision en- 
shrouded in mist and darkness — all aglow 
with the light of the Sun. Soon the boat 
will touch, the gang-plank will drop into 
place, the rattle of the last guarding barrier 
‘t earth will give way, and my friend will 
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go up out of darkness and doubt into light 
and certainty, to find his abiding taith and 
his splendid manhood made immortal. 


es * & ® 


One of the saddest of funerals occurred re- 
cently at the City Hospital. Two brothers 
had been left to the care ot an older sister, 
and now one of them had suddenly died. 
When the minister tried to comfort the 
bereaved sister—an excellent Christian 
woman —she said: ** Why did God do it 
when I loved him so?’’ The minister tried 
to tel) her that God did not doit. Life had 
been unkind to her brother and pushed him 
out, but God had made a way ot eternal es- 
cape. God does not willingly afflict. But 
when we are afllicted He comiorts. When 
lite brings torth death, He transtorms death 
into eternal lite. 





Sunday at the New Girls’ Hotel 
in Boston 


HE elevated train had rattled out of 
sight, leaving me at Northampton 
Street in a pouring rain, loaded down with 
bags and budgets. Svon I was picking my 
way hurriedly to Franklin Square, anx- 
iously scanning the buildiugs to find one 
bearing the legend Franklin Square Hotel. 
A huge brick block stretched before me, 
six stories high and tronting the whole 
square: Here for years had been the New 
England Conservatory of Musit, but now 
it was Boston’s new hotel tor girls. 

At the door I was met by a man (the hotel 
employs three), a blue-coated individual, 
who by an indifferent jerk of his arm di- 
rected me to the central office, where a 
pleasant-taced girl registered me. 

“ Betore I can assign you a room, you 
must see the superintendent,” she said. I 
had hardly seated myselt in the roomy 
office to which I was directed, when a tall 
woman ot forty, with attractive tace and de- 
cided manner, entered. ‘‘I am Mrs. Bangs, 
the superintendent. You wish to remain 
over Sunday only? It you were to stay 
permanently I should require testimo- 
nials.” The vague suspicion which I then 
felt ot being thoroughly scanned betore I 
was approved was confirmed later when I 
learned that in order toavoid undesirable 
guests, Mrs. Bangs herself meets each girl 
before her room is assigned. 

At a touch of a buttona small, round, lit- 
tle woman fairly bristling with keys ap- 
peared. She was the room registrar, and to 
her care I was left. She chatted pleasantly 
as we walked through the marble- floored 
waiting-room, whose easy-chairs and cosy 
corners among the potted palms and ferns, 
suggested only pleasant waiting moments, 
and down the long front corridor, past li- 
brary, parlor and dining-room to the eleva- 
tor. Iwas shown to a second floor front 
room, my room- mate to bean Alabama girl 
not then visible. The little woman bustled 
away, Saying as she opened the door, “ You 
must be tired and hungry, dear, so come 
down early to dinner. The bell rings at 
six.” Her words made me teel at home 
even though in a hotel. 

Determined to see as much in as short a 
time as possible, before the dinner bell 
sounded I strolled through the long wide 
stretches of corridor. Here was a bevy of 
girls arm in arm chattering like magpies ; 
from a half-opened door came a sudden 
shriek ot laughter; from another the strains 
ot a waltz, it being the music students’ 
practice hour—and soon the hall was filled 
with girls whirling to the music. My tour 
of inspection was not complete until I had 
reached the top floor where the rooms make 
up in coziness what is lacking in size. Here 
was the crowded quarter of the building, 
tor many of the rooms on other floors will 
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not be occupied untii Bostor is besieged by 
its army ol students in the tall. 

At the door of the dining-hall, a pleasant 
room in brown with three rows of long 
white tables, the head waitress smiled at 
me as cordially as though we were old 
triends, took my mea! ticket and led me to 
the transient table. Here at last was a hotel 
with no black lines dividing transients 
trom the civilized portion of the inhabit- 
ants, for the table was surrounded on all 
sides by the regular boarders. Everything 
pleased me, the dinner trom oxtail soup to 
ice cream, the unobtrusive waitress, even 
the chatter cf the high-toreheaded, long- 
nosed individual at my side—a gir] by 
courtesy—who talked incessantly with her 
neighbors about “this delightful hotel.” 
Two hundred and sixty-six rooms, holding 
about four hundred girls, she iniormed us, 
was the capacity of the house. Then there 
was to be a gymnasium, game-room, danc- 
ing hall, and besides the large double par- 
lors, eleven small ones, perfect gems in 
browns and «dark greens. Men allowed ? 
“ Yes, indeed, tor though on all sides one is 
reminded of the boarding school, there will 
bea great dearth of rules. The girls are 
free to invite their men triends to lunch, to 
call, and to the informal dances.” 

To our hesitating request to be allowed to 
see the hidden things of the hotel—the kitch- 
ens, serving-rooms, and those who wielded 
carving knives and stirred the pots of 
strange mixtures—the head waitress readily 
showed us to the serving room where the 
chef greeted us cordially, it somewhat ab- 
ruptly, “Glad to see you, ladies, step right 
down this way and see where your dinner 
came trom.” He anticipated most ot our 
questions by jerky sentences and random 
waves of the arm, explaining the mysteries 
of tin boilers and the like. We peered 
gravely into huge iron pots, large enough 
to hold two small people, and at the che/’s 
suggestion rubbed our fingers cautiously 
over the black surface, to find that all was 
clean. From the fiery heat ot the monster 
ranges which roast the meats, we passed to 
the chilled atmosphere of the great retrig- 
erators. The chef proudly ushered us into 
the “egg and milk-room” where every- 
thing was as neat as “ my lady’s parlor” 
and the temperature at thirty degrees. 
When we were ready to ascend once more 
our guide shook hands with us, hoped 
we'd like everything, and come again. 

At Sunday breaktast, finding everything 
to my satiefaction—the crisp fish balls, jui- 
cy baked beans and steaming coffee —I re- 
signed myselt a willing listener to the con- 
versation of my neighbors — Westerneis 
who were “ doing Boston.” A perfect tor- 
rent of questions camein “r” filled sen- 
teuces, “* Really how could a car be stopped 
in this town?” “ Was Mt. Auburn ceme- 
tery in the Auburn ot the poem ‘ loveliest 
village of the plain?’” “ Could you geta 
car without going into that dreadtul sub- 
way?” ‘Was Castle Square Boston’s best 
theatre? ” 

I readily learned that a smile cordially 
returned is a Franklin Square House in- 
troduction, and thus I was virtually intro- 
duced to a halt-dozen in the library and 
parlor and together we started churchward. 
A turkey dinner, tollowed by chats and 
reading in the library — thoroughly 
equipped with the best magazines and 
newspapers — corridor promenades where 
briet autobiographical sketches were ex- 
changed, and the atternoon passed quickly 
and pleasantly. 

After the five o'clock lunch, rooms were 
deserted for the brightly lighted psriors, 
where the girls distributed themselves in 
clusters. This was the hour tor music, and 
never have I heard the old songs sung 
more sweetly —** Old Black Joe,” “* Suwan- 
nee River,” and occasionallya hymn, The 
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smiling little room registrar had come to 
our corner to give us a pleasant good- 
night. 

**T begin to feel at home again,” she said, 
‘but I sha’n’t be quite happy until every 
room is filled. You see I’ve been right 
here in the Conservatory for twenty years, 
and couldn’t live away from the girls.”’ 

That night, in my room, after turning off 
the light, I stoodlong at the window look- 
ing dreamily at the trees in the little park, 
dismal, solitary sentinels in the mist and 
rain ; in my ears was the rumble of the ele- 
vated trains, which came to me like the 
dull roar ot a cataract, and I knew that all 
around ine was the busy life of a great city. 
But the strangeness of itall was gone when 
I heard subdued girlish laughter over my 
head and remembered that Iwas among 
triends, 

When I paid my small bill at the wicket 
window early Monday morning, I found 
the superintendent there to bid me good- 
by. 

“We are glad to have had you with us, 
and be sure to come again.” 

This hotel tor girls — the term is broad 
enough to span the years between sweet 
sixteen and gray hairs—is a unique under- 
taking, and the only institution ofits kind 
in the country. The idea was Dr. George 
L. Perin’s, pastor ot the Every Day Church, 
Boston, and long identified with the Con- 
servatory of Music. Through his persua- 
sions several leading Boston business men 
bought the building when first offered tor 
sale, and delivered it into his keeping. It 
will prove a godsend to many a hard- 
working girl and ambitious student, who 
will find here a home with hotel conven- 
iences ata price varying between $3 50 and 
$6.50 weekly. 

Eager interest in this undertaking is 
manitest all over the country, and if this 
proves successiul — as no one intelligently 
informed in regard to it doubts — similar 
hotels will doubtless be opened in New 
York and other large cities.— A TRAN- 
SIENT, in Congregationalist. 





GETTING RID OF CLUTTER 


DECIDED change for the better has 
taken place in house furnishing and 
decoration within the last tew years. Not 
only are we putting better things, but we 
are putting tewer things in them. They 
used to contain a sad ‘“superfluity of 
naughtiness.” Every one can remember 
the era of “ drapes,’ when embroidered 
scarfs or pieces of silks were arranged over 
the edge of the mantel, the end of the piano, 
the corners of pictures — everywhere where 
they could be of no earthly use. An easel 
supporting a crayon portrait of some de- 
ceased member of the family was a choice 
coign of vantage tor adrape. In those days 
we had lambrequins on our mantels, brack- 
ets and windows that were puffed and 
festooned and corded and tasseled in what 
Gelett Burgess calls an ‘“ upholsterific ”’ 
manner. We had tidies on the arms and 
on the backs ot our chairs. The “ chair- 
backs” were frequently embroidered in 
the so-called Kensington stitch and Ken- 
sington patterns, then regarded as the 
purest estheticism. As Mr. Austin Dobson 
says, cots of the kind that is built by Miss 
Greenaway : 


‘“ Where the walls a”e low and the roofs are red, 
And the birds are gay in the biue o’erhead, 
And the dear little figures in frocks and frills 
Go roaming about at their own sweet wills.” 


Tray-cloths, carving-cloths, doilies and 
splashers also depicted children in mob- 
caps holding each other’s skirts or playing 
battledore and shuttlecock, with mottoes 
in straggling letters beneath them. “ Sit 
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thee down,” was a frequent invitation on 
the chair-backs. ‘‘ Clean hands and a pure 
heart’? ran an admonition ona splasher. 
Whither have flown the drapes and the 
tidies? Ask of the winds that wildly rave. 

Those were the days when everything 
had mottoes and nearly everything was 
** hand-painted.’”’? Mirrors were popular 
in plush frames with a spray of flowers and 
a sentimental quotation painted half on 
the plush, halt on the glass. You could 
hardly see your face in them, but that was 
as nothing to the joy of beholding two 
birdies on a snowy twig with a line of 
poetry beneath them. With the mania for 
hand-painting went the mania for gild- 
ing and the mania for covering most in- 
congruous articles with satin or plush. 
Every drawing-room —I beg its pardon, 
parlor — contained a gilded milking-stool 
with a bow on one of its three legs. Flat- 
irons, gilded and with a bow on their 
handles, became paper-weights. Gridirons, 
also gilded and beribboned, hung on the 
wall tor paper-racks. Toilet bottles were 
covered with satin and had landscapes 
painted on them. So had tambourines and 
fire-shovels and rolling-pins. Said a long- 
suffering paterfamilias, “‘ I only draw the 
line at a pink-satin dust-pan with Easter 
lilies and ‘ The Lord is risen’ on it.” 

For this was the very noon and heyday 
of cards, Christmas cards, booklets and 
bannerettes. A Christmas card, powdered 
over with mica for snow, was our \hearts’ 
delight. Where are they now? Where are 
the snows of yesteryear ? 

In the rage for decoration the ravages ot 
art reached even the lowly drainpipe. 
Goodness knows how many humble earthen 
cylinders became haughty “ hand- painted ”’ 
umbrella-stands in how many halls. 
Storks and bulrushes were the tavorite 
theme here. We had just learned that the 
Japanese were an artistic race. The Japa- 
nese painted storks; therefore we, too, would 
paint storks and become an artistic race. 

Looking back ward, we perceive the tunny 
side of that riot of decoration, but at the 
time it was all done soberly in the name of 
art. Nor was the pretense entirely wrong 
either. Those linen or pongee tidies were 
at least an improvement on preceding 


-tidies with thick cut worsted roses or with 


Old Dog Tray ever taithfully worked on 
canvas. The lines trom the poets were a 
trifle less annoying than the misplaced 
piety ot ** God bless our home ” or * Little 
children love one another,’’ which they 
supplanted. Painted satin banners or gin- 
ger jars were a degree pleasanter to see than 
stuffed birds or preserved funeral wreaths 
under glass. Some of us can remember 
when mats with many successive fringes ot 
thick worsted— moss mats, they were 
called — were set under Rogers’ groups, 
wax truit and other treasures, 

We did not have growing palms in our 
houses then, but we gathered quantities of 
terns and autumn leaves, we pressed them 
under heavy weights and made wreaths ot 
them on our walls and over our pictures, 
They were like foliage cut out of paper, hav- 
ing the shape and something of the color ot 
nature’s growth, but flat, thin, stiff; gone 
all the elastic surface, the soft treshness 
that made itathing of beauty. Still ener- 
getic people regularly gathered their 
autumn jJeaves and indolent ones bought 
them, neatly pressed and varnished till they 
glittered, of men standing at the street- 
corners. The sidewalk merchants also 
dealt in peacocks’ feathers and in bouquets 
of pampas grass, dyed aniline purple, 
magenta and green. A bunch of cat-tails, 
‘artistically ” tied with a ribbon, decorated 
many a room till it burst into down and 
vexed the housemaid’s soul. Thistles 
made into puft-balls were favorites,so were 
sedges crystallized in alum or spruce twigs 
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dipped into melted red wax to imitate 
coral. 

Fancy work then meant constructing en- 
tirely useless, objects from odds and ends 
that might otherwise have been thrown 
away. It was laudable economy to save 
empty spools and empty bottles to make 
borders to yeur garden beds it you lived in 
the country. Frank Stockton’s tamous 
hired girlin “‘ Rudder Grange ” tastetully 
used ham bones for this purpose. 

Pomona was not much worse than her 
neighbors. But the world “ do move” and 
small changes betoken the larger progress. 
We are still a long way from the fastidious 
simplicity of the Japanese, so frequently 
cited as esthetic patterns, but we have 
Swept away a vast amount of meaningless 
stuff that encumbered our houses. Sim- 
plicity, harmony, genuineness, are the 
watchwords of good taste today. — Interior. 





EARLY GOLDENROD 


In the first drowsy heat of August noon, 
Ere yet the pastures are embrowned and 


ry, 
Or yet the swallow breathes her parting 


sigh, 
Under the red sun and the crimson moon, 
Greeting us all too soon, 


Comes the plumed goldenrod with flaunt- 
ing train, 
And lifts her yellow head along the way 
Where sweet wild roses bkloomed but 
yesterday, 
And foamy daisies nodded in disdain 
At July sun and rain. 


With he dl approach the year seems waxing 
ate, 
And yet its ripest fullness is not come ; 
Far off we scarce can hear the “ Harvest 
Home,” 
The apple-pickers loiter at the gate, 
Well pleased with maids to wait. 


When I the sunshine of thy bloom behold, 
And pluck and bear thee home with fond 
caress, 
I am the richer tor thy lavishness. 
Thy oe touch hath turned the land to 
go 
For me to have and hold. 


— Abbie Frances Judd. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


A LITTLE FELLOW AND A 
BIG FELLOW 


HERE were thirty-six plump musk- 
melon seeds, and Bobbie planted 
them very carefully, tucking nine in each 
one of the four mvunds of earth his fat 
hands had heaped, smoothed, and patted 
down. 

‘My garden’s to be all melons this 
year. I’ll have enough to eat, and lots to 
sell,”? he called out proudly to Harry 
Wood. Now Bobbie and Harry were 
great friends, though the former was only 
five years old and recently out of kilts, 
while the latter wore a stand-up collar, a 
butterfly necktie, and was even thinking 
about ‘‘ putting on long trousers.’’ 

Harry’s tone, though patronizing, was 
kind, as he inquired, ‘‘So you really 
think, sonny, that you'll have a big crop 
of melons ?”’ 

‘* Of course!’’ And Bobbie’s voice was 
full of pride. ‘‘I mean to take awful 
good care of the plants.’ 

And, indeed, as the weeks went by 
Bobbie did tend his melons most faith- 
fully, and in spite of many discourage- 
ments. For in two of the brown mounds 
the seeds failed to appear ; whether they 
had been planted too deep, or whether 
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they had been nibbled by some wander- 
ine worm, nobody could tell, 

However, the other two mounds soon 
bristled with luxuriant green plants. 
These, under Uncle Jed’s advice, Bobbie 
thinned out carefully, weeded and wa- 
tered. Then, alas! one night when the 
little boy was sound asleep (dreaming of 
juacious melons), an evil-minded catworm 
sawed away in the moonlight, and, when 
morning came, half the plants lay wilt- 
ing and dying. 

3obbie would have cried over them, but 
then, salt water wasn’t good for plants 
(only asparagus, Uncle Jed said) ; and so, 
instead, he did his best to save the rest of 
his plants. Soot from the kitchen stove- 
pipe, tobacco from another pipe (the hired 
man’s), routed the wicked cutworms. 
Then a warm raiu, followed by sunshiny 
days, made the melons grow as fast as 
‘‘ Mr, Finney’s turnip behind the barn.’’ 
They got ahead of weds, bugs, and 
worms, and began to put forth pert little 
runners dotted with yellow blossoms. 

Then, one woful day, Mrs. O’Brien’s 
cow got out of the pasture, and wandered 
about until she reached the Barker gar- 
den ; and, on her way to reach the dozen 
rows of young corn, What must she do but 
place her feet right on his last hill of mel- 
ons, smashing every trailing vine but 
one! 

And this time Bobbie cried. And 
Harry Wood, who came over to see the 
extent of the damage, tried to whistle 
cheerily, as he said: ‘‘ Well, the old 
bossie didn’t tread on your very best vine. 
See, you have one left, and — my stars! if 
there isn’t a melon on it as large as my 
biggest agate marble!” 

Now Bobbie hadn’t noticed this, and he 
was so delighted that he quite forgot his 
tears. 

The one lonely melon grew rapidly un- 
til it began to look very well. Then one 
day — it was when Bobbie and the rest of 
the Barkers went to the county fair — the 
young Plymouth Rock rooster squeezed 
himself through the chicken-yard pal- 
ings ; and what else must he do but stalk 
boldly up to that melon, and begin to 
peck atit! Tap, tap, tap! went his yel- 
low beak, until he broke right into the 
juicy, salmon-pink heart.* 

lt was Harry Wood who saw him, and 
drove him back into the hen-yard. But 
most of the melon rode away in the 
stomach of the Plymouth Rock. 

Harry looked down mournfully at the 
bits of rind, scattered seeds, and pulp 
remaining on the melon hill, Then he 
gathered up the mess, and threw it 
among the burdocks on the other side 
of the garden fence. After which 
his long legs carried him down to the 
Italian’s fruit store; and, when he came 
out again, he bore » bulging paper bag. 
Hurrying up street, he reached the Barker 
yard — reached Bobbie’s ill-fated melon- 
patch, and then — and then ! 


The Barkers came home from the county 
fair, and Bobbie went out to his ‘ gar- 
den.’’ There had been melons at the fair, 
and the sight of them had filled him with 
fresh affection for his own solitary treas- 
ure. He bent over the brown mound, 
parted the green leaves, and — oh, wonder 
of wonders ! 


“Ma! ma!”’ “ Do 


Bobbie shouted. 
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come here! Why, my melon has grown 
lots just while I’ve been gone! And it’s 
so ripe that it’s loosened itself from the 
stem. Oh-ee! it’s perfectly lovely !”’ 

The Plymouth Rock stuck his red 
comb through the chicken-yard fences, 
and crowed derisively ; but Bobbie didn’t 
notice him. 

And Harry Wood was chuckling to 
himself across the street, as he said: 
‘That quarter I was saving toward my 
new air-gun is gone, but I don’t care. 
The joke was worth twenty-five cents. 
And, anyhow, a big fellow kind of ought 
to look out for a little fellow.’’ — MAry E, 
Q. Brusu, in Sunday School Times. 





RHYME FOR VACATION 


Oh, the elephant’s a-sitting on the water- 
inelon tree, 
A-singing of his home upon the deep and 
blooming sea, 
While the noble kangaroo 
Is inquiring for the ** zoo,”’ 
And the suakes are riding bicycles, as 
happy as can be. 


Oh, the whale is soaring gracefully through 
the warm winter sky, 
While the jellyfish play football in the tur- 
nip field hard by ; 
And the tiger and the mouse 
Are building of a house 
Ip the green and tertile deserj, while the 
rabbit wonders why. 


Oh, the parents in this country strange are 
striving every day 
To toster in their little ones an appetite 
for play ; 
But every girl and boy 
Thinks studying a joy, 
And play a bore, and begs for work to pass 
the time away ! 


— ISABEL R. McCurpy, in St. Nicholas. 





HOW CHIRP RECOVERED 


66 UNT JENNIE, come quick and 

see what isthe matter with Chirp! 
He hops around on one foot and makes 
such a pitiful little noise !’’ and Bessie 
ran back to the little brass cage which 
held her pet canary, while Aunt Jennie 
quickly followed. 

‘* Why,” exclaimed Aunt Jennie, after 
a moment’s investigation, ‘‘ Chirp has 
certainly broken his leg ! ”’ 

At this Bessie gave a scream of distress, 
and Aunt Jennie hastened to comfort her. 

‘* Go put on your hat, dear, and we will 
take him at once to the bird doctor,’’ she 
suid, reassuringly. 

‘The bird doctor !”’? exclaimed Bessie, 
in amazement. “ Aunt Jennie, you are 
not joking me? ”’ 

‘* No, indeed ; this is too serious a mat- 
ter for joking,’’ Aunt Jennie answered, 
and without waiting to hear more Bessie 
ran for her hat. 

They were soon upon the street, Bessie 
carrying the little cage just 98 carefully as 
possible, so that poor Chirp should not be 
shaken about. The cage ws covered 
with a dark cloth, for Aunt Jennie said 
that the noise and confusion upon the 
streets might frighten Chirp, and if he 
fluttered around he would hurt himself 
more. 

Bessie tried to peep iuside the cage occa- 
sionally, she felt so sorry for her little 
bird ; and the ride in the street-cars and 
the walk after seemed very long. But at 
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last Aunt Jennie said, ‘‘ Here we are !’’ 
and then they turned and went up the 
steps of a large house in a wholetrow of 
other houses which looked just like it. 

Then in another moment Bessie found 
herself standing before a geutle-looking 
young lady, to whom Aunt Jennie was 
explaining the nature oftheir errand. ‘I 
wonder what the doctor looks like, and 
whether he will hurt poor Chirp,’’ Bessie 
was saying to herself, when the young 
lady knelt down beside her and said, ‘‘ We 
will have your bird fixed comfortably in a 
very short time, my dear.’”’ Bessie looked 
up in surprise. ‘‘Are you the! bird’ doc- 
tor?’’ sheasked ; and when the young 
lady nodded and smiled, Bessie! fairly 
clapped her hands as she said : ‘‘Oh, I’m 
so glad ! I thought he’d wear glasses, and 
perhaps he’d cut off poor Chirp’s leg.”’ 

Then the young lady and Aunt Jennie 
both laughed, and Bessie laughed a little, 
too, and then they all went into the next 
room, and thedoctor took the cloth off the 
cage and lifted Chirp out in her hand. 

Bessie looked very much surprised, for 
Chirp acted just as if he understood, and 
did not seem frightened at all. 

‘* The birds always seem to know that I 
am their friend,’’ said Miss Virginia, for 
this proved to be the ductor’s name ; ‘‘ and 
now you shall see what I am going to do 
for our dear little Chirp.”’ 

Bessie stood close beside her. The first 
thing that she did was to feel of the little 
hurt leg, and then she pressed the parts 
together — for, sure enough, the bone of the 
leg was broken — and held them just as a 
doctor would set a broken bone. Then 
she toék a fine bit of cloth and bound the 
leg sothat the bone would be kept together. 
When that was done she put medicine on 
the bandage and covered it quite thickly 
with soft cotton. 

All the while Chirp kept very still, and 
Bessie wondered if she could do as well if 
her leg were broken and the doctor were 
setting it. She thought Miss Virginia 
must love birds, she was so gentle and 
careful. 

‘* Now,” said Miss Virginia, ‘‘ Chirp 
feels much better, I have no doubt ; but if 
I let him go this way, he would probably 
bend his leg, and my work would be al} 
undone, so I am going to put what we call 
a splint upon it, so that he cannot bend it 
until it is quite well.’’ 

Bessie was still watching eagerly, and 
now she saw Miss Virginia take a quill 
toothpick, split it deftly down one side, 
spring it open lengthwise, and as quick as 
a flash it was around Chirp’s leg, fitting 
closely over the cotton bandage. 

“Oh!” said Bessie, with a long breath 
of relief. 

A few minutes later she and Aunt Jen- 


nie were upon the street again with Chirp 
eovered up in his cage as before. But the 
way back did not seem half so far as it 
did going over, and Bessie felt like skip- 
ping all the way. 

‘That was the nicest doctor 1 ever 
weut to!’ she exclaimed. ‘ She didn’t 
give Chirp any nasty medicine, and she 
was so careful not to hurt him that I just 
loved her.’’ 

And Chirp showed his appreciation of 
the good care he had received by attempr- 
ing a little song when he was safely back 
home again, and it was not very long be- 
fore his leg grew well and strong, the 
funny little bandage was taken off, and 
he hopped about his cage and trilled and 
sang for very joy. —JuLIA D. CowLes, in 
Youth’s Companion. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson VIil 


SunDAY, Ava. 24, 1902. 
NUMBERS 138: 26 to 14:4. 


REPORT OF THE SPIES 


I Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Blessed is that man that 
maketh the Lord his trust.— Psa. 40:4. 


2 DATE: B. C. 1490, in July or August. 
8. PLACE: Kadesh, or Kudesh Barnea. 


"4. CONNECTION: The murmuring of the 
people against Moses ; the fire at Taberah ; the 
propbesying of Eldadi and Medad; the miracu- 
lous supply of quails; the plague at Kibroth- 
Hattaavah ; the insurrection of Miriam and of 
Aaron against Moses and the leprosy of the for- 
mer ; and the arrival at Kadesh. 


5 HOME READINGS. Monday — Num. 13: 
1-3 and 17-2. Tuesday — Num. 13: 26-33. Wednes- 
day— Num. 1l4:1-12. Thursday— Num. l4: 
13-25. Friday —-Num. 14: 26-39. Saturday — 
Num. 32: 6-15. Sunday — Psa. 46. 


tl introductory 


About sixteen months have passed since 
the Israelites took up their march from 
Egypt, about a year of which has been 
spent at Sinai. They have reached Ka- 
desh at length, on the borders of the 
Negeb. Their next journey, had they 
possessed faith, would have taken them 
withiu the precincts of the promised land. 
But already in their northern march they 
have thrice rebelled ; and the latent spirit 
of unbelief betrayed itself again in the 
precautionary proposal that spies should 
be sent forth to search out and report con- 
cerning *the land, before they should in- 
vade it. For a host supernaturally led, as 
they bad been, this proposal was gratu- 
itous and insulting. Their Divine Guide, 
however,'complied with their wish, and 
chosen men, one from each tribe, received 
from Moses specific directions to explore 
thejcountry and bring back a full account 
of its character, resources and inhabitants. 
Ascending the Ghor and the Jordanic 
valley as far north as “‘ the entrance of 
Hamath,’”’ they returned, probably in 
emall}groups or singly, by way of Hebron, 
where they selected an enormous cluster 
of grapes, with some pomegranates and 
figs, as a sample of the fertility of the dis- 
trict. Here the exceeding size and 
strength of the giant sons of Anak un- 
nerved the courage of ten out of the twelve, 
eo that they yielded to a distrust which 
proved fatal in its results to themselves 
and their generation. They came back to 
Moses, and in the presence of the people 
admitted that the land was all that Jeho- 
vah had promised ; they exhibited the 
fruit in illustration of its wonderful pro- 
ductiveness ; but then they proceeded to 
enlarge upon the dangers in the way — 
the location of the various tribes, the 
walled cities, and the terrible Anakim be- 
fore whose stature they seemed like mere 
grasshoppers. In vain Caleb and Joshua 
protested that they were fully able to go 
up and possess it ; their cowardly com- 
panions declared that it was a land which 
‘‘eateth up the inhabitants thereof,” and 
persisted in their ‘‘ evil report.”’ 

A night of lamentation and despair fol- 
lowed the report of the spies. The infec- 
tion of unbelief took possession of the 
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camp. The people determined to be no 
longer deluded by what they now felt con- 
vinced were unattainable hopes. Bitter 
and fierce were the murmurs which rose 
the next day against Moses and Aaron, as 
the mob gathered around them : ‘‘ Would 
God we had died in Egypt, or in the wil- 
derness!’’ they exclaimed. That was 
bad enough, but they did not stop there: 
‘*Wherefore hath the Lord brought us 
into this land to fall by the sword, that 
our wives and children should be a prey?” 
They could see no other motive than ex- 
termination for themselves, and some- 
thing worse than extermination for their 
wives and children, in all that wonderful 
deliverance from bondage, and in the 
providential care with which thus far the 
Lord their God had led them. “ Blind un- 
belief is sure to err.’’ More in spite, it 
would seem, than in suber earnest, they 
even proposed to renounce the Divine 
leadership, choose a captain of their own, 
and make their unaided way back to 
Egypt. 


lll Expository 


26. They went and came — referring to 
the ‘‘ spies,” the twelve picked “ rulers,” 
one from eavh tribe. Two of these after- 
wards played an important part in the his- 
tory —Caleb and Joshua. Nothing is 
knuwn of the others except their names, 
The spies were absent forty days. To Ka- 
desh — the modern Ain Q:idees (or Gadis), 
or fountain of Kadesh, in the northeastern 
part ot the wilderness of Paran. “ This 
beautiful place became the Israelites’ piv- 
otal point through their remaining thirty- 
eight years in the desert” (Peloubet). 
Showed them the fruit of the land — the 
pomegranates, figs and grapes, especially 
the wonderful cluster of the latter obtained 
at Eshcol and borne by two men on a pole 
carried between them. 


27,28. Surely it floweth with milk and 
honey. — This they were constrained to ad- 
mit. The fertility ot the land was no cheat. 
It tully equaled all that had been said ot it 
in the Divine promises. Nevertheless 
(R. V., ** howbeit ”’?) the people be (R. V., 
“are ’’) strong — hardy, vigorous, warlike. 
Cities walled and very great — necessa- 
rily so,in order to resist toreign attack, 
especially from Egypt. We saw the chil- 
dren of Anak there — the dreaded race of 
the giants, whose stature filled them with 
dismay. ‘* The progenitor of the Anakim 
was Arba, the father of Anak (Josh. 15:13), 
trom whom the city of Hebron took its 
name of Kirjath-Arba. The name Anak 
denotes ‘ long-necked’ ” (Cook). “ A class 
of bandits, whose names inspired terror 
throughout the district — Ahiman, Sheshai 
and Talmai, sons of Anak. The great 
stature of these men, exaggerated by com- 
mon report, together with stories of their 
ferocity, seem to have impressed the timid 
Hebrews beyond measure ” (Watson). 


24. The A malekites (R. V., ‘‘ Amalek’’) 
...in the south —the most alert and 
aggressive of the enemies of the Israelites. 
Their home apparently was south of the 
mountains ot Judah, and included most ot 
the northern region of Arabia Petrea. 
Hittites —a highland tribe, dwelling in 
the mountains near Hebron. They retained 
their autonomy even in David’s time. 
Jebusites — the old possessors of Jebus, 
which David captured and which became 
Jerusalem. Amorites —a powerful and 
widely-distributed people, dwelling not 
merely in Judea, but also across the Jor- 
dan. Canaanites ... by the sea and 
Jordan — the lowlanders, who occupied 
the principal part of the country trom the 
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Mediterranean to the Jordan. Canon Cook 
restricts the name in this instance to the 
Phenicians. 


30. Caleb stilled the people — whose 
imaginations were powerfully affected by 
this report of tormidable enemies, and who 
showed their feelings with true Oriental ex. 
aggeration. Both Joshua and Moses, too, 
did what they could to calm the excite. 
ment (14:6; Deut.1:29). Before Moses. 
— As he was the leader, the people’s mur- 
murings were directed against him. Let 
us gO up at once and possess it. — ** He 
did not say, ‘ Let us go and attack the 
Canaanites,’ but ‘ Let us go up at once and 
possess the land;’ as if he thought the 
torty days spent in searching the iand had 
been too long a delay, and was impatient to 
take possession of the country which God 
had given them ”’ (Scott). 


31. The men that went up with him — 
Joshua, of course, excepted. We be not 
able... they are stronger. — The spies 
were literally right, and stupendously 
wrong. Quite likely, lett to themselves, 
they might not have been able to assail suc- 
cessfully the Canaanites’ strongholds ; but 
they had promises enough and evidence 
enough that they were attended by a Being 
aS Omnipotent in battle as He was intal- 
lible in guidance. To leave Him out of the 
account was the most ungrateful and basest 
kind of unbelief. ? 


32, 33. They brought up an evil report 
of the land — by emphasizing the difficul- 
ties ot its conquest. A land that eateth 
up the inhabitants. — Its very tertility 
made outside nations covet it, and exposed 
the inhabitants to such constant attack that 
they were in danger of being utterly con- 
sumed, The implication was, that even it 
the Israelites should be able to conquer and 
possess it, there could be no peace; their 
ranks would be continually thinned in de- 
jending it. Men of a great stature.— There 
is no evidence that there were more than a 
few of these —that the people generally 
were larger than the Israelites themselves. 
The giants (R. V., “the Nephilim ”) — 
‘* whom, intheir tear, they seem to have 
identified with the Nephilim of the antedi- 
luvian world” (Ellicott), We were... 
as grasshoppers — an exaggeration of the 
size and strength of the Anakim as com- 
pared with themselves which is even more 
than Oriental, and strongly depicts the ex- 
cited state to which their tears had brought 
them, 


1, All the congregation — Moses, Caleb 
and Joshua excepted. Lifted up their 
voices and cried — took counsel of their 
fears instead of holding firmly to taith in 
the promises of God. There is something 
ludicrous in the utter childishness of their 
behavior, in their outcries and tears and 
exaggerated expressions of sorrow, for all 
of which there was not the slightest occa- 
sion ; and there was also something dread- 
ful in it, since it demonstrated their unfit - 
ness to accept the high destiny which God 








Disfigured Skin 
Wasted muscles and decaying bones. 


What havoc! 


Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in 
the neck, inflammations in the eyes, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 





“Hood's Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and 


“only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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had in store tor them, and ended in rebel- 
lion, exclusion, and lingering death in the 
desert. People wept that night — sur- 
rendered themselves to the bitterness of 
disappointed feelings. 


2, Murmured against Moses and 
Aaron. — Their disappointment turned 
into anger in the morning. Would God 
we had died in Egypt — a wicked and un- 
grateful reflection upon Jehovah himself 
who had broken for them the yoke ot bond- 
age and brought them forth “ with a high 
hand and an outstretched arm.” Would 
God we had died in this wilderness, — 
This murmur was not allowed to waste it- 
selt on the air. It sounded their epitaph. 


Such insolence to their generous leaders, and 
such base ingratitude to God, show the deep 
degradation of the Israelites, and the absolute 
necessity of the decree that debarred that gener- 
ation from entering the promised land. They 
were punished by their wishes being granted to 
die in that wilderness. The sinfulness and in- 
sane folly of their conduct is almost incredible. 
Their conduct, however, is paralleled by too 
many amongst ourselves, who shrink from the 
smallest difficulties, and rather remain slaves 
to sin than resolutely try to surmount the ob- 
stacies that lie in their way tu the Canaan above 
(J., F. and B.). 


3. Wherefore hath the Lord brought 
us (R. V., ** doth the Lord bring us ’’) into 
this land to fall by the sword. — In their 
unreasoning rage and fear they do not hesi- 
tate to charge God himself with haviug de- 
coyed them to the borders of Canaan tor the 
purpose of their extermination. That our 
wives and children should bea prey — 
the booty of tae Canaanites and subjected 
to all the indignities that would tall to the 
lot of the helpless and yore atter 
they, the husbands and fathers, had per- 
ished by the sword. Were it not better 
for us to return into Egypt ? — Some one 
may have started this query, and it ran like 
wildfire through the host. Let us make a 
captain, — They knew well enough that 
Moses would not lead them back. From 
Nehemiah 9:17, it would appear that they 
actually nominated a captain tor their pro- 
posed inglorious retreat. 


All the congregation had already taken up 
stones to stone them [Moses and Aaron] when 
the glory of Jehovah sbone forth from the tab- 
ernacie, and He spake to Moses, declaring that 
He would disinherit the people, and make of 
him a nation. Once more, as before Sinai, the 
intercession of Moses prevailed ; but in pardon- 
ing the nation, Jebovab swore by imself that 
the “the whole earth sbould be filled with His 
glory,” in the example He would make of the 
men who had rebelled against Him, not one of 
whom, save Caleb, should see the promised 
land. The execution of the sentence was to be- 
gin on the morrow, by their turning into the 
wilderness by the way of the Red Sea. There 
they were to wander for forty years — a year for 
each day that the spies had searched the land — 
till all the men of twenty years old and upward 
had leit their carcasses in the desert ; and then 
at length their children, having shared their 
wanderings, should enter on their inheitance. 
As an earnest of the judgment, the ten faithless 
spies were slain by a plague (Smith). 


IV Inferential 


l. When we are bent on having our own 
way, God punishes us by giving it (Psa. 
109 ; 15). 

2. Very various are the media through 
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which different men see the same thing — 
some, for example, through spectacles of 
fear, others through spectacles of hope. 
The true motto is, “‘ In Thy light shall we 
see light ” (Psa. 36: 6). 


3. No view ot life is large enough which 
leaves out God. 


4. ‘* Blind unbeliet is sure to err ’’ — sure 
to overlook God’s promises ayd power, to 
magnify every danger and difficulty, and 
to fill the heart with overwhelming discour- 
agement. 


5. In ways of our own choosing we have 
reason to fear difficulties ; but to tear them 
in the way which God has worked out tor 
us, is craven and wicked. 


6. They are the true heroes, the true heirs 
ot the promises “ to him that overcometh,”’ 
who side with Caleb and Joshua, and teel 
so strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might that they are ready at once to 
“ go up and possess ” the goodly land. 


IV Illustrative 


1. But, before the wandering recom- 
menced, the Israelites caused Moses a fresh 
trouble, and gave another specimen ot their 
perversity. Having first sinned by too 
much distrust and timidity, they would set 
the balance straight by sinning a second 
time through too much boldness and selt- 
confidence. God had commanded a back- 
ward movement by way of the “ wilderness 
ot the Red Sea” (ver. 25). In the teeth of 
this order, they would go up trom Kadesh 
Barnea to the higher region ot the Negeb, 
and there attack the tribes in possession 
and seek to occupy their country. Moses 
warned them that the attempt would fail, 
and that they would be “‘ smitten before 
their enemies ;”’ but they would not listen 
tohim. They ‘** presumed to go up into the 
hill country,” without the ark of God, and 
without the sanction of Moses ; and the re- 
sult was as he had prophesied: Their old 
enemy, the Amalekites, and the other 
Canaanitish tribes of the district resisted 
them and inflicted on them a severe defeat 
— they were “smitten ” and “ discomfited, 
even unto Hormah ” (ver. 45) (Rawlinson). 


2. Itis cheap and easy to destroy. There 
is not a joyful boy or innocent girl, buoy- 
ant with fine purposes of duty, in all the 
streetful of eager and rosy faces, but a cynic 
can chill and dishearten with a single 
word. Despondency comes readily evough 
to the most sanguine people. The cynic 
has only to tollow the hint with his bitter 
confirmation, and they go home with 
heavier step and premature age. Yes, this 
is easy ; but to help the young soul, add 


energy, inspire hope, and blow the coals 
into a usetul flame: to redeem deteat by 
new thought, by firm action, that is not 
easy — that is the work of {divine men 
(Emerson). 





Why I Attend Church in Warm 
Weather 


ATTEND church 
because: 

The Lord has said we should not neglect 
the assembling of ourselves together. (Heb. 
10: 25.) 

The Lord has promised ‘‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I inthe midst of them.” (Matt. 
18: 20.) 

I expect iny pastor to be there, and should 
be surprised it he were to stay away on ac- 
count of warm weather. 

My presence is more needed in the serv. 
ices when there are but tew than when the 
house is crowded. 

No matter what station I hold, my exam. 
ple will influence others. If I stay away 
trom the services, others may be influenced 
to do so. 

If I have important business, warm 
weather does not keep me trom attending 
to it; and church attendance is, in God’s 
sight, very important. 

It warm weather does not stop the pleas- 
ure-seekers, it should not stop me in seek- 
ing the glory of God and the highest good 
of my soul. 

It I attend in warm weather, I show my 
loyalty to Christ and the church. 

It it is not too warm tor the pastor to 
preach it is not too warm for me to sit still 
and listen. 

It it is right to have services during warm 
weather, it is right tor me to help sustain 
them. 

I hope toreceive good and do good.— 
Rev. J. W. NEYMAN, in Standard, 


in warm weather 





Westerners Returning from New England 
Sea-Coast and Mountain Resorts 


to Pittsburg, Pa., and points on the Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie R. R., will find the schedules and 
through train service, via Boston & Albany ana 
New York Central, thoroughly up to date. Pull- 
man Sleeper leaves Boston at 10.45 A. M. daily, 
except Sunday, arriving at Pittsburg 6.02 next 
morning. Dining-car service en route at con- 
venient hours. Copy of ** Westbound,” contain- 
ing detailed schedule and train service of this 
and otber through sieeping-car lines west over 
New York Central Lines, can be obtained upon 
application to Ticket Agent or Passenger Dept. 
Boston & Albany R. R., Boston. 
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William Black, Novelist. By Sir Wemyss é 
Price, 


Harper & Brothers : New York and London. 

$2.25. 

The thousands ot lovers of the novels of 
William Black will eagerly welcome this 
story ot his life, written by his lifelong 
friend. The book is in form a biography, 
interspersed with letters from and to his 
most intimate triends. Almost none of the 
letters to his wife and children are in exist- 
ence, aS it was a wise rule that all such 
family letters be at once destroyed. In 
the opening chapters we trace the boy from 
his birth in Glasgow to the death of his ta- 
ther when he was fourteen, at which time 
he was thrown on his own resources. From 
his tather he inherited his intense love of 
nature and his shy, sensitive reticence of 
character. Several pursuits failing, at last 
Mr. Black tried the pen, and at sixteen 
years of age began at once the discussion of 
such subjects as Carlyle and Ruskin in the 
daily newspapers. Succeeding as a writer, 
he finally went to London, but it was not 
until the carly sixties that he commenced 
the production of the novels that made his 
reputation. One of his most intimate 
triends at this time was William Barry,a 
young Irish journalist, then in consump- 
tion. Fora long time Mr. Black cheertully 
did his work in addition to hisown. Later 
he served as model tor Wiilie Fitzgerald jn 
“Shandon Bells.” During this time in 
London his wife died, and five years later 
his little son. He never spoxe of bis great 
griet, yet his friends telt that it changed 
almost his very nature. Years later he 
married again — an ideal union — a woman 
who was critic and triend as well as wite. 
Mr. Black was very systematic in his work, 
planning each year so many months for 
work and so many tor recreation. Most of 
his summer journeyings were to places 
later to be used as scenes in his novels. 
He was a great sportsman, very fcnd of 
salmon-fishing und sailing. 

Ry far the most interesting part of this 
biography has to do with Mr. Black’s 
friendships. Among his triends in later 
years were many Americans, including 
such well-known names as tbe late James 
R. Osgood, Miss Anderson, Bret Harte, 
Mr. E. A. Abbey, and Mr. Parsons. Mr. 
Black’s heroines were of a wondertul type — 
sweet, pure and womanly — and did much 
1o stem the tide of realism that was invad- 
ing London literature at that time. During 
later years the vogue ot bis novels has 
somewhat diminished, but they will al- 
ways command hosts of readers. The bi- 
ographer bas made this book of Mr. Black’s 
Lite almost as fascinating and interesting 
as one of his own novels. He was very 
reticent, and only through some such work 
as this are we able to obtain even a fleet- 
ing glimpse of his private and social lite, 
which was as true and upright as that 
of one ot his own heroes. Truly, Sir We- 
myss Reid has done his work well. 

BVorld Wide Evangelization. Addresses deliv- 
ered before the Fourth International Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, Toronto, Canada, February 26 to March 2, 1902, 
Student Volunteer Movement tor Foreign Missions: 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

As the subject and sub.title clearly indi- 
cate, this volume contains the addresses, 
informal discussions and questions of the 
various sessions of the Student Volunteer 
Convention at Toronto. They are reported 
substantially as they were uttered, though 


with such emendations by the speakers 
and tbe editor as seemed necessary in 
the interest of clearness and profitable 


abridgment. Every phase ot world-wide 
missionary work was most interestingly 
discussed by capable and well-informed 
speakers, and the reports, therefore, con- 


tain «a wealth ot tresh intormation and 
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ideas about missions. Unlike many books 
of this kind, there is a carefully prepared 
index, by means of which every phase of 
each subject discussed can be quickly 
tound. There are also appendixes con- 
taining the general missionary library, the 
library of the missionary, exhibit of mis- 
sionary societies, articles useful for mis- 
sionaries on the field, outlines for mission- 
ary meetings, and list of illustrative 


paragrapbs, 
Tales of Destiny. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. Harper 
«& Brotbers : New York and London. Price, $1.5. 


As the title uf this volume oft short stories 
implies, it has to do with the lives of men 
and women of the world —the men and 
women we all know. Evidently Miss 
Jordan as a newspaper woman has had a 
chance to study her subjects well, and she 
paints them for us with absolute fidelity, 
yet with a sympathetic touch that reaches 
the heart. In the first stories in the book, 
“The Voice in the World of Pain,” ‘* The 
Wite of a Hero,” *“* Her Friend,” and * An 
Episode at Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s,” there isa 
sadness too deep tor tears. The others, 
treating more of *‘ Miss Underhill’s”’ news- 
paper work, are bright and clever, and show 
a sympathetic understanding of human 
nature and a cynically humorous fling at 
its weaknesses. All of her characters are 
human and lifelike, and she probes to the 
depths of their natures at her will. We 
predict a large sale tor the book, and rec. 
ommend it to those who like short stories 
with original and clever plots. 


Mrs. Tree, By Laura E. Richards, 
Co. : Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


In this little story — a sequel to “ Geoftrey 
Strong’ — the author has tried the novel 
experiment Of making her heroine an old 
lady of ninety-four ; but she succeeds, as 
usual, in entertaining and charming us. 
Mrs. Tree, bright and witty, but full of 
mischief, keeps herself young by her vivid 
interest in all the affairs ot the lives about 
her, while her old-fashioned ejaculations 
when anything disturbs her, cause us 
give a tender thought to our own grand- 
mothers. The scene ot the story is Elmer- 
ton,a small town in Maine, and there we 
are introduced to many queer but amusing 
characters which seem so litelike we think 
they must be drawn from nature. If you 
want a hearty laugh, tuck this in your bag 
to read while traveling. — 


Dana, Estes & 


Olympian Nights. By John Kendrick Bangs. Har- 
per & Brothers: New York and London. Price, $1,25. 


This noted hu:norist has at last solved the 
vexed question of the so-called canals ot 
Mars. They are “ only vast sand bunkers 
that glisten like silver,” and the dark spots 
are “‘ putting greens,’’ as the golf-links of 
the gods are situated on the planet Mars. 
Many more wonderful things were disc »>v- 
ered by this mortal who spent a night and 
day among the gods at Mount Olympus. 
He found them nearly up to date in all 
things. Admirers of this author’s peculiar 
style of humor will find this book among 
the best that he has written —a worthy 
successor to the ** House- Boat ”’ series. 


Unfettered,. A Novel. By Sutton E. Griggs. 
Publishing Co. : Nashville, Tenn, 


Orion 


The author is a Negro, who is devoting 
his energies to the study of the great prob- 
lem confronting his race in this country, 
and is seeking to place betore the public 
pictures of the Negro’s real condition in the 
torm ot novels. Of Dr. Griggs personally 
Dr. Jay Benson Hamilton, president of 
Walden University, says: * Dr. Griggs isa 
preacher of rare powers. He is a leader of 
great influence, who commands the respect 
of the white people while enjoying the con- 
fidence of the people ot his own race.” Of 


the book itself we can say that it possesses 
considerable merit, both as a literary pro- 
duction and as an argument in tavor of the 
colored race. 


The author’s leading thought 
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is that if his people are unfettered, they 
will work out a noble destiny. In all the 
varied scenes of the interesting narrative 
he opens up the inner lite of the Negro and 
lays bare the unsuspected aspirations that 
are fructitying there. The incidents of th« 
story occur in Tennessee, where the line 
between the races is sharply drawn. Vari. 
illustrate the conditions 
that exist and embody the attitude of the 
Southern people toward the Negro. Dor. 
lan Warthell, an educated young Negro, is 
the hero, and risks his life in an effort to 
“unfetter’? his people. There are some 
improbabilities, but they merely stir the 
imagination and hold the attention of the 
reader. 


Sarah the Less. By Sophie Swett. 


The Westmin 
ster Press : Philadelphia, 


Price, 75 cents. 

Sarah Rogers and Sarah Stuyvesant are 
the principal characters in thisstory. They 
are close companions, but strong opposites 
in vharacter and temperament. Sarah 
Stuyvesant is ‘Sarah the Less” because 
she is the younger, and more or less subjact 
to the control of the other Sarah. She isa 
warm-hearted, thoughtless girl who is ecn- 
stantly getting into trouble. Sarah Rogers 
is well balanced and Puritanical in her 
make-up. The efforts of Sarah the Greater 
to reform Sarah the Less furnish the trame- 
work of the story. There are other charac- 
ters who are quite as interesting as the 
girls, one of them being a wealtby uncle ot 
Sarah the Greater. Itis a very enutertain- 
ing story with an unobtrusive moral flavor 
pervading it. 


Mr. Whitman, 


A Story of the Brigands. By Eliza- 
beth Pullen, 


Lothrop Publishing Co, : Boston. 


A bright, original, quaintly humorous 
piece of work. Mr. Jeremiah Whitman, a 
practical American business man, whole- 
sale dealer in tanners’ supplies, has a sort 
of *‘ Jekyll and Hyde” nature, so tar as 
his business side and bis poetical side are 
concerned. Under his very conventional 
exterior he has a burning desire tosee Italy. 
The chance comes when his uncle leaves 





Learn How 
To Feed Yourself Skillfully 


It is easy to use good tood and get well 
and keep that way, but a person must go 
about it. 

A lady says, ‘‘ I had a dreadtul time ot it 
before I learned how to feed myself prop- 
erly. I suffered with stomach trouble tor 
about ten years, and finally got so bad that 
terrible pains would set in, followed by 
nauseating sickness in the stomach and 
bowels. 

** Sometimes I would bloat up and would 
have to lie flat on my back. My stomach 
finally got so bad that it would throw up 
everything I ate, and of course I lost weight 
and strength very rapidiy. I became pale. 
Blood was out of order, and I looked like a 
skeleton fiaally. 

** One day neuralgia set in in the stomach 
aud liver, and I went right down to death’s 
door. I gotso bad that even warm water 
was thrown off the stomach, which would 
hold absolutely nothing until I began tak- 
ing Grape-Nuts in small quantities. 

“My father had been accustomed to 
Grape-Nuts and knew of the value of the 
tood, and began giving it tome. I imme- 
diately began to improve, and the stomach 
retained the food and digested it. TI grad- 
ually grew well again, and now I can eat a 
hearty dinner of almost anything. I have 
gained thirty pounds in weight. My brain 
is clear, skin beautifully white, and my 
eyes as bright ascrystal, where I used to be 
sallow and with lack-luster eyes. I owe 
everything to Grape.Nuts. Please do not 
publish my name.” Name given by Post- 
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him five thousand dollars. With this he 
goes to Italy and hasadventures. Captured 
by brigands, he wins them by his courage, 
retuses to ransom himself, and is actually 
made chiet. Therepon hesets the band and 
its operations upon a business basis, forms 
the Travelers’ Reliet Association with by- 
laws and parliamentary code ot procedure, 
and, as leader of his first ** operation,” at- 
tacks the coach in which the young Italian 
signorina he has fallenin love with is trav- 
eling. Che complications jare refreshing, 
the humor captivating, and the results de- 
lighttul. 





Magazines 





— The August Century isa midsummer hol- 
iday namber, with colored jcover and superb 
illustrations. A feature is made of volcanoes. 
Tae articles bearing on this very fascinating 
topic embrace “ Karthquakes and Volcanoes,” 
by James Farman Kemp; a reprint of the 
Younger Pliny’s account of “The Eruption of 
Vesuvius;” a-collection of material relating 
to the ** Last Days of St. Pierre,” comprising a 
iong and specific letter from the vicar general 
of Martinique to the absent bishop, in the form 
of a diary covering the period from May 2 to 
21,and a reprint of the evening newspaper of 
St. Pierre, Les Colonies, for the week ending 
May 1-7, or so much of it as relates to the “ Life 
in the Doomed City,’’ as the article is called. 
«* The Catastrophe in St. Vincent” is treated by 
s. C. Reid, who farnishbes introductions and 
notes to two narratives, one by the chief of 
police of st. Vincent, Captain Calder, and an- 
other by T. McGregor McDovald, proprietor of 
the Richmond Vale estate which was over- 
whelmed by the volcanic scourge. The paper 
op “P. T. Barnum, Showman and Humorist,” 
by Joel Kenton, is a very creditable and inter- 
esting prodaction. “The New New York,” by 
Randall Black Shaw, profusely illustrated with 
colored plates drawn by Jules Guerin, is an 
entertaining and instructive description of the 
development of the national metropolis. In 
the line of fiction Mary Adams givesthe fifth 
instalment of her ‘Confessions of a Wife,” in 
which the relations of husband and wife reach 
the conditions of estrangement. There are sto- 
ries by Lillie Hamilton French, Edna Kenton, 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Frederick Palmer, and 
Eleanor Gates. (Century Co.: New York.) 

— Ru yard Kipling again makes his bow to 
the American public in fiction, this time in 
«“ Wireless” (illustrated by F. C. Yobn), in the 
August number of Scribner's. lt is a “ Kip- 
ling” tale, based on the vagaries and possibil- 
ities of wireless telegrapby. Another produc- 
tion of a writer’s imagination is entitled, “ Sin- 
bad on Burrator,” by A. T. Quiller-Couch. The 
colored pictures by Howard Pyle will instantly 
arrest attention, and tbe story itself will remind 
the reader of a good old tale of the Arabian 
Nights. J. M. Barrie begins a serial on ** TLe 
Little White Bird; or, Adventures in Kensing- 
ton Gardens.” There are additional «hapters of 
“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn” and “Captain 
Macklin — His Memoirs,” and a variety of 
poems and sport stories. The other contributors 
are Edith M. Thomas, Caroline Duer, Artbur 
Rubl, Sewell Ford, Edith Wharton, Mary R. 8. 
Andrews, Arthur Colton, Dora W heeler Keitb, 
and Josephine Dodge Daskam, The editorial, 
“The Passing of the Individual,” deals witha 
subject that is of interest 10 a very large pam- 
ber of people. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York.) 


——. In the Biblical World for August the edi- 
torial article is entitled * Prophet and Priest,” 
and is exceedingly pertinert and interesting. 
W buever writes these editorials is progressive, 
scholarly, and in the best sense evangelistic. 
He aims to give correct ideas of the occurrences 
noted in the Old Testament without destroying 
faith in the supernatural element of religion, 
whicb, in many minds, is inseparably asso- 
ciated with a verbal and literal inspiration. 
F. J. Bliss, Pb. D., writes on “‘ Summer in Pales- 
tipe and Syria,” and Prof. B. W. Bacon, D. D., 
discusses ‘* What was the Sign of Jonah? * Prof. 
L. B. Paton, Ph. D., gives Part I1 of “ The Civil- 
ization of Canaan in the Fifleenth Century, 
B. C.:” and Prof. Sbailer Matbews treats of 
‘The Family,” in Part VIE of “The Social 
Teaching of Paul.” (Biblical World: University 


of Chicago.) 
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—— ‘' Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty,’ 
by Dr. Frederick Adams Woods, of Harvard 
University, is the title of a strikingly interest- 
ing paper in the Popular Science Monthly for 
August. He makes the attempt, for the first 
time, to study a class of related individuals 
whoare numerous and whose bistories are 
reasonably well known. In working out his 
Subject he deals with no less than 32,000 inter- 
relationships among the reigning houses of 
Europe. The other topics treated are: “ The 
Panama Route fora Ship Canal,” Prof. William 
H. Barr; * Marriage among Eminent Men,” 
Prof. Edward L. Thorndike ; “ University-build- 
ing,” President David Starr Jordan; “On the 
Bebavior of the Social Wasps,” Dr. Minnie 
Marie Enteman. (The Science Press: New 
York.) 


——An illustrated paper descriptive of the 
government mintat Philadelphia, ** The Money 
Maker,” by Alfred Mathews, has first place in 
the Hra for August. Then come additional 
chapters of “ Marie Antoinette,” by Henry 
Francis. There are special articies on “ The 
Voleanic Activity of the Earth,” by North Over- 
ton Messenger ; ‘‘ The Bird who Laugbs,” Dora 
Read Goodale ; ** [be City Beautifal,’ William 
M. Bunn; “Completed Proverbs,” L. de V. 
Matthewman ; “ On the Shore of Bay Chaleur,’ 
Eliza B. Chase. Stories are furnished by Julien 
Gardon, Cyrus Townsend Brady, and Prince 
Viadimir Vaniatsky, and poetical contributions 
by Clinton Dangerfield, Minna Irving, Charles 
Lee, and Charlotte Becker. (Henry T. Cuates & 
Co. : Philadeipbia.) 


—— In the Missionary Review for August there 
isan article on* A Church with a Debt and a 
Duty,” by Rev. Jesse Craig Wilson, which 
should be carefully read by the pastor of every 
church that is burdened with a debt. It shows 
very clearly how the local finances are helped 
by placing the emphasis on missionary work. 
The other special papers are: “An Indian 
Training School,” by Arthur T. Pierson ; * * Los 
Von Kom’ Movement in Ausiria,” by Dr. J. G. 
Cunningham ; “Peter Parker of China,” by 
Henry Cley Trumbull; “ Present Conditions 
and Prospects in Colombia,” by an American 
Resident ; “ Relation of the Church to Islam,” 
by Canon Edward Sell. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York and London.) 


— The August number of Records of the 
Past contains an introductory article on 
“Origin of the American Aborigines,” and 
several papers: “The Oldest Civilization of 
Greece,”’ Prof. George Frederick Wright ; “ Ar- 
cheeology of Lytton, British Columbia,” Harlan 
I. Smith; A Remarkable Prehistoric Cere mo- 
nial Pipe,” Colonel Cornelius Cadle; and a 
variety of notes on the progress of archzolog- 
ical discoveries. (Records of the Past: Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


— The August Chautauquan is characterized 
by variety, brevity and freshness. The frontis- 
piece is a picture of a statue of David, executed 
by the sculptor Bernini before be was eighteen 
years of age. A paper on “ Bernini: The ‘ Moa- 
ern Michelangelo,’’’ by Felicia Buttz Clark, is 
one of the aoteworthy features of this number. 
It is very fully illustrated with re productjons 
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from his works in statuary and arebitecture. 
Among the other papers of special interest are: 
“Cut-Work, New and Old,” by Ada Sterling; 
“The American League for Civic Improve 
ment,” by E. G. Routzabn; “Apropos of a 
Statue of Frederick the Great for America,” by 
Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph. D. ; and “Tne Women 
Novelists of Germany,” by Mrs. Sarab B. 
Smith. (The Chautauyuan: Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


— ‘“ The Basis of Sociality,”’ by Arthur Allin, 
is a paper in the July number of the American 
Journal of Sociology which will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the students of this com plex sub- 
ject. It gives definitions and illustrations that 
enable any person to grasp the significance of 
society asa whole and the relations of one in- 
dividual to all other individuals. Victor 8. 
Yarros appears with a paper of vital interest en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Trust Problem Restudied.” “ The 
Study of Sociology in the [Institutions of Learn- 
ing in the U nited States,” is continued by Frank 
L. Tolman. Dr. Gustavo Tosti writes on “The 
Financial and [ndustrial Outlook of Italy.” 
(University of Chicago Press.) 


— The review section of the Homiletic Review 
for August contains several very fine articles by 
well-known writers, dealing with subjects of 
more than passing interest: ‘*Talmage’s Ser- 
mons — A Critique,” by his old friend, Dr. Will- 
iam Elliot Griffis; “The Christian Social 
Movement,” by Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg; 
* Tobacco and Longevity,” by Dr. Edmund B. 
Fairfield ; and “ Will Protestantism in Amer- 
ica Survive its Present Policy?” by Rev. Rob- 
ert Morris Raab. Among the representative 
sermons is one On “ Brains and Their Use,” by 
Dr. David Gregg. The regular departments 
contain much fresh and helpfal homiletic ma- 
terial. (Funk & Wagnalls: New York and 
London.) 


—The Methodist Review (Chureh South) for 
July-August contains a meritorious contribu- 
tion from Rey. OD. Atkins, D. D., of the Western 
North Carolina Conference, on “ Christianity 
and Commerce,” which we commend to our 
readers. It is an intelligent discussion ofa vital 
present day topic. A companion article is the 
one entitled,“ Current Tendencies toward An 
archy,” by Charies W. Super, Po. D., LL.D., 
president of Ohio Uaiversity. The other special 
features are: ‘‘ Shakespeare on the Problem of 
Evil,” by W. I. Cranford, Pb. D., professor in 
Trinity College, North Carolina; and“ Nathan- 
ie} Hawthorne as a Romaocer,” by Edwin W. 
Bowen, Ph. D., professor in Randolph-Macon 
College. (Bigham & Smith: Nashville, Tenn.) 


—— Senator O.H. Flatt, of Connecticut, con 
tributes a paper to the Noritn American Review 
for August on “Cuba's Claim upon the United 
States,” in which he urges the supreme impor- 
tance of more satisfactory commercial arranze- 
ments with that republic. Sydney Brooks 
gives asketch of “ The Marquis of Salisbury,” 
and John Carlton, M. P., discusses “ British 


Preferential Trade and Imperial Defence.” Rt. 
Hon. L. H. Courtney, M. P, and Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, M. P., contribute papers on “ The 
Outlook in South Africa.” L. 8. Rowe writes on 
* Extension of American [Influence i the West 
Indies, antP. t. McGrath ou * !tve Future of 
Wireless Telegrapny.”’ (North Awerican Re- 
view , New Yura.) 








AMONG PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


THERE ARE NONE BETTER THAN 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. lI. 


This we!]-knuwn school bas just celebrated its centennial, having been founded in 
the year 1802. It is a boarding-school for young men and young women. ‘They are 
under the care ot experienced and competent teachers who have const nt oversight 
ot manners and morals. The location cannot be surpassed. The school is situated 
on au eminence overlooking the beautiful Narragausett Bay. The drainage is per- 
fect. The water is from our ow” artesian well. Students almost invariably improve 
in health and increase in weight atter being at the Academy for a tew weeks. 

Rates are reasonable, $200 in advance paying tor tuition, board, laundry, room, 
light and heat fur one year. In many cases this is reduced by work to $100 per year. 


Special rates given to ministers. 


Courses ot study include College Preparatory, Academic, Commercial, Music, Art, 


and Elocution. 


ALL TAUGHT BY SPECIALISTS. 
The Fall Term will open Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1902. 
I#- Send tor catalogue and further information to the Principal, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
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THE SOUL WINNER 


REV. WILLIAM WOOD. 
* He that winneth souls is wise.’’ — Prov. 11: 30. 


He could not well detend the Word 
Against the critics of his day, 

But he did witness to God’s grace, 
And none that witness could gainsay. 


His life was proof of heart renewed, 
He loved God’s law and kept it well; 
He knew the perils of the lost, 
And tenderly bis faith would tell. 


At morning dawn he prayed to God, 
* Lord, guide Thou me till set of sun !”’ 
At vesper time his grateful soul 
Poured out its thanks tor something 
done. 


’Mid all his cares he sought to find, 
In the alluring ways of sin, 

Some erring soul with whom to speak, 
And by God’s grace sometimes to win. 


He had no words of argument 
The Bible’s cultured foes to slay ; 
But he won souls, wisdom supreme, 
Bejiore which critics melt away. 


Berlin, N. H. 





FUTURE PUNISHMENT 


Our Present Controversy 
REV. GEORGE W. KING, Pu. D. 


HE ingenuity with which theological 
writtrs escape the manifest teaching 
ot the Scriptures in reference to the doc- 
trine of Future Punishment, would be 
interesting from the standpoint of the ludi- 
crous it the subject were not of so serious a 
nature. Toone who can read between the 
lines the ingenuity is evidently born, in 
most instances at least, of a desire to gettrid 
of an unpleasant position. There is no 
doubt that there is much of the Jonah spirit 
in most of us, and what we need to hear is 
the command ot the Lord of our message: 
“Go unto the people, and preach unto 
them the preaching that I bid thee.”’ 

Apropos to the discussion of this subject 
that is now going on in Methodist circles 
in England and America, it may not be 
amiss to call attention to it as most evan- 
gelical writers see it, and have always seen 
it trom the days oi our Lord till the pres- 
ent time. . 

The tact of future punishment is not 
seriously questioned today in any church 
circles. The questions in dispute revolve 
chietly about the 


Duration and Object of Punishment, 


and its nature. As to the duration, we are 
told by a Bishop of our own church that 
there can be no difference of opinion 
amorg Methodists; that Methodists have 
not Leen and cannot be Restorationist. 
Also, it seems clear, from the Methodist 
standpoint, that the object of punishment 
is not: remedial. To most of us it can only 
be governmental, althougb there are some 
among vs who claim that the necessity of 
punishment is in fixed moral character, 
and a few who say it is from continual 
sinning — sinning that goes on after death. 
The coutroversy among us at the pres- 
ent time concerns mostly the nature of 
fature punishment — whether this is in 
conscious suffering, or in some form of 
annililation. I say some torm of anni- 
hilation, for writers on this phase of the 
sul. ject are resorting to different explana- 
tion~ of annihilation, two parties looking 
atitfrom different view-points — those of 
the «lider annihilationist and the holder of 
the doctrine of conditional immortality, 
and others attempting to hold a kind of 
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unconscious immortality, whatever that 
may be. 


The question so tar as the 
Nature of Punishment 


is concerned for those who hold that it is 
eternal in duration and not remedial, hinges 
largely on the question and nature of the 
soul’s immortality. Is the soul natively im- 
mortal? That is, is it created immortal, and 
does its immortality involve a deathless 
consciousness for the lost in suffering ? The 
answer to these questions is trom the teach- 
ings of natural religion and trom the Scrip- 
tures, 

If we consult the teachings of natural re- 
ligion, we are as much warranted in say- 
ing that the soul is immortal as in saying 
there isa Divine Intelligence who is the 
benevolent Creator and Preserver of the 
world. It might be well, also, tor Christian 
writers to remember that the superadded 
things of the Bible evidently do not ignore 
the universal instincts and reasonings ot 
mankind. It may bearchaic to say the 
Bible takes both God and immortality for 
granted, but it is, nevertheless, true. Not 
to refer to all that might be said upon this 
subject in relation to immortality (the 
Statement will not be questioned iu relation 
to the Divine Being), but to one thing only, 
it seems perfectly clear that the New Testa- 
ment accepts the general doctrine of the 
world. Ido not refer to the tact that Christ 
took the side of the Pharisees in their con- 
troversy with the Sadducees upon the ,sub- 
ject, but to the statement: ‘For the Sad- 
ducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit, but the Pharisees 
contess both” (Acts23:8). It seems 
ciear that Paulasa Pharisee accepted the 
separate existence of the soul trom the 
body, and in this connection gives Cbhris- 
tian sanction to the doctrine. Nor is there 
any wurrant tor the modern contention that 
survival of death does not involve immor- 
tality. It may not necessarily, but if it 
does not, the proof of the tact is with those 
who deny it. Thereis no such distinction 
in the Scriptures, but, on the contrary, the 
manifest assumption that survival does 
mean immortality. 

The older annihilationist would say the 
soul is natively immortal, for God destroys 
the soul of the wicked by a divine destruc: 
tive act corresponding to the divine creative 
actin its origination. Thedifficulty with 
this position is that it has no warrant in the 
Scriptures more than the other or newer 
views. 

The whole question of the 


Annihilation of the Wicked, 


from whatever standpoint it is accepted, 
tails on the positive side whenever it is 
undertaken to prove it. The exegetical de- 
vices that have attempted this task have 
repeatedly failed, and have demonstrated 
the superficial character of the contention. 
A tyro in exegesis ought to be able to see 
through the effort. The attempt is lexically 
impossible of honest accomplishment. It 
arises mostly from the same desire that is 
always rebelling against the sterner truth 
of the Scriptures —a desire to avoid disa- 
greeable facts — like other erroneous phases 
of the doctrine. Where this is not the case, 
the writer is usually incompetent as an ex- 
egete. Manifestly figurative expressions 
are construed into literal statements, and 
literal statements are wholly ignored or 
explained away. 

A sincere inquirer once asked the writer 
why the terms “ lite,’ “* death,” “ destruc- 
tion,” etc., were looked upon as figurative, 
while the words “eternal punishment ”’ 
were interpreted literally. The inquirer 
suggested that all language is more or less 
figurative, and that “‘ eternal punishiment ” 
could be construed metaphorically, and the 
other words might receive a more literal 
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construction. We doubt not that most, if 
not all, language has had the figurative 
origin, even the most exact scientific terms, 
but language is not, therefore, the shitting 
sand or ignis-fatuus that some would make 
it. Notwithstanding the figurative origin 
ot language, according tothe wsage ot lan- 
guage there is a very recognizable differ- 
ence between what is plainly figurative in 
any given case and what is literal. Words 
as a rule are to be interpreted literally it 
they can be — that is, it they are not plain- 
ly or naturally figurative. To interpret the 
words, “ eternal punishment,” figuratively 
is to force the interpretation trom an ety- 
mological standpoint. They do not carry 
on their face such signification, nor is there 
anything in their associations in the Scrip- 
tures where they are found that naturally 
suggests the figurative interpretation. Not 
so) with the words “ lite,’’ ** death,” * de- 
struction,” etc. All the coloring and flavor 
of these terms as used in the Bible is meta- 
phorical. We contend that there is a 
marked difference between the two classes 
of terms, and that “ the wayfaring men, 
though tools,’ need “ not err therein,’”’ un- 
less they desire to. 

This clear distinction between the literal 
and the figurative that can be recognized 
inthe Scripture terms in reterence to the 
present controversy is instinctively recog- 
nized in every-day life. We have no diffi- 
culty in making the distinction in a mod- 
ern writer or speaker, and if we were 
asked to do sv, we would shock ourselves 
in undertaking to invert the natural under- 
standing of the language as used. There is 
no more difficulty tor theingenuous and 
competent exegete in relation to the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures. Besides, the com- 
mon-sense interpretation of the people gen- 
erally is not to be ignored, it it is not infal- 
lible in all instances. 

The great stumbling-block to Christian 
sensibility in reference to eternal conscious 
suffering is in 


The Unbearableness of It 


to Christian imagination. And it is to be 
contessed that it is an awtul doctrine to 








SUSPICION 
Leads to the Real Cause 


The question of coftee disease or Postum 
health becomes of the greatest importance 
when we are thrown on our own resources. 
Many a woman when suddenly lett with- 
out means of support can make a comfort- 
able living if health remains. 

A brave little woman out in Barnes, 
Kans., says, ‘* I feel that I owe you a letter 
for the good Postum Coffee has done me. 
For years | was a great sufferer with nerv- 
ousness without ever suspecting the cause. 
Two years ago I came down with nervous 
prostration. My work was light, but [ 
could not do it; I could not even sew or 
read. 

“* My sleep was broken and unrefreshing ; 
I suffered intensely, and it seemed only a 
matter of time till I must lose my reason. 
My mental distress was as great as my phys- 
ical, when one day a friend brought mea 
trial ot Postum Coftee and urged me to use 
it instead of coffee for a tew days, saying 
that Postum had cured her of liver trouble 
and sick headaches. I replied that I 
thought Icould not give up coffee, I had 
always used it asa stimulant; however, 
the Postum Food Coffee proved to be pleas- 
ing to the taste, and I used it and was sur- 
prised to see that I was resting and getting 


better. My husband bought several pack- 
ages and insisted on my using it altogether. 
Soneeelihs but not the less surely, [ tull 

recovered. I never used coftee me Atta 
and when I was leit a widow a year later, I 
was able to open a dressinaking shop and 
support myself and little giris.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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contemplate and bear. It ought to be re- 
membered, however, that the thought of it 
is harder tor the sincere minister who hon- 
estly preaches it, and the earnest layman 
who sustains it, than for the ungodly. But 
why should not the modern minister and 
layman suffer with Christ in this doctrine 
ior the worla’s good? The church surely 
is not suffering greatly in the preaching of 
this doctrine today, and the ungodly are 
little disturbed about it. There is little 
deep conversion, it is to be teared, because 
there is little or superticial conviction for 
sin ; and sin is seen to be so little ** exceed- 
ing sintul ” because the awtulness of retri- 
bution is passed over lightly, if not wholly 
ignored in many instances. 

The attempt to do away with the terrible- 
ness of ap eternal, conscious hell by saak- 
ing it “tolerable” or “better than non- 
existence,” etc., is only another device to 
rob the Gospel of its power to convict and 
save men, and is equally, with others, un- 
tenable trom an exegetical standpoint. If 
the horrors of hell have been too realistic- 
ally or materialistically portrayed some- 
times, it can be safely said that the danger 
in this line is not in the pulpit or pew of 
today. The better course, moreover, to say 
the least, is to err on the too strict rather 
than the too loose view. Our danger is in 


laxness, notin rigidity. The best course is’ 


to catch the spirit of the Scriptures in rela- 
tion to the subject, and it we look there tor 
our thoughts, and figures even, we will find 
no rosy future painted tor the impenitent. 
* Fire” and “worms” and “outer dark- 
ness’ and “torment” are not pleasant 
words, and they call up no pleasant sugges- 
tions. A reeking valley, filled with the 
filth of a city, and kept burning night and 
day tor sanitary purposes — where the 
‘““worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched ” —is surely not suggestive of 
any bright conditions or prospects; and 
yet our Saviour used this Gehenna, along 
with others ot His day, as the symbol ot the 
place and state of the lost. Our honest 
judgment is that the church would accom- 
plish more today it she would tollow Christ 
and the spirit of His teaching rather than 
the easy and luose tendency of the times. 
Besides, it the figures of heaven but faintly 
represent the glories of that blessed state, 
may it not be fairly asked if it is not tri- 
fling with the divine Word to reverse the 
order, and say the figures of hell that are 
so terrible, picture to us something that is 
after all not so bad as might be supposed? 
Better, far better, let us follow Christ, de- 
clare His truth, tor which He is responsi- 
ble, not ourselves, and tear and suffer the 
burden and reproach of it from an ungodly 
and unbelieving world, that it may have its 
proper and divinely intended influence up- 
on the unsaved, and minister to their edi- 
fication and the growth ot the kingdom of 
our Masterinthe earth. Let not tailure be 
trom any weakness on our part. Christ 
has died, and it has cost Him too much to 
save the world tor the work to be thwarted 
or delayed through any talse sympathy or 
selfish refusal to suffer with Him in His 
doctrine, on our part. 

I may say, in concluding this statement 
of what seems to me 


A Rational and Scriptural Position, 


that the present controversy among us is 
by no means new. Only a iew years ago it 
was gone over thoroughly in other reli- 
gious circles, and the wave of that contro- 
versy seems to be just reaching our own 
denomination. It will not detract trom 
its interest to say that it is only an echo 
among us of the same contentions that 
have agitated others, and it will surely not 
be more successiul. If the erroneous feel- 
ing is among us, it ought to break forth 
and be expelled. The controversy will do 
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no harm, but good, in‘stirring up the mind 
of the church to reconsider a neglected 
truth, and we may be perfectly confident 
that “the foundation ot God standeth 
sure.” 

We may add, while it is impossible ina 
briet article to undertake the proot ot all 
the statements here made, we are confident 
they will not be successfully refuted ; and 
we summon the church toa re-investiga- 
tion and statement ot the whole position. 
Some present-day writers of our church 
are attempting an old but impossible 
view- point. 


Worcester, Mass. 





DR. MUNHALL’S FACTS AND 
FAIRNESS 


REV. J. WALLACE WEBB, D. D. 


SEE, in a printed circular, that Evan- 
gelist L. W. Munhall has garbled a 
private letter I wrote him on June 30. It 
was aboutan unfair and incorrect use he 
made, publicly and in print, of a bit of ipri- 
vate conversation which he and I had tour 
years ago. In this letter I show him that he 
has wronged Chancellor James R. Day, and 
should make it right. As MveCosh says, 
“ A garbled quotation may be the most et- 
fectual perversion ot an author’s meaning.” 
In order that justice may be done Dr. Day 
aud myself, I will ask you to print the 
communication, an exact copy of which I 
caretully kept: » 


Canandaigua, N. Y., June 30, 1902. 


Rev. L. W. MUNHALL, M. D.— DEAR Doc. 
TOR: Your letter is received, also the print- 
ed address, Dr. Day bus also sent me your 
letter to him. [ wish to call your attention 
to two points, facts and fairness. You say 
you are willing to make affidavit that I told 
you just exactly what you say I did in the 
printed copy. I wantto show you that this is 
an unsafe statement to make. 

1. Tosay you could not make mistake in it 
would be a brilliant flash of infallibility. 

2. Tosay tbat your mind reproduced our 
conversation verbatim et literatum, in the pre- 
cise order and with just the same meaning, is to 
deciare that your mind isa machine, for noth- 
ing but a machine does such work. Human 
minds after a lJapse of years do not work that 
way. Even an immediate repetition is bound 
totake on somewhat of imagination, interest 
and feeling. 

8. I want to show you, dear Doctor, some 
mistakes that you yourselt are bound toadmit: 

(1) You say it was ‘three years ago.”” Here 
your mind slipped a whole yearasto time. It 
was just four years ago. 

(2) You say (in your printed speech) I was 
pastor of “ University Place Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.” Here your mind does not even 
retain the name of the church in which you 
labored for weeks. It is * University Avenue 
Church.” 

(3) You say, “* Dr. Day replied, ‘ Dr. Munhall 
is pitching into the critics of the Bible.’”’ Be- 
loved, that expression, “ pitching into,” is 
Mupbhallish. It ix not like Dr. Day, nor is it my 
expression. It is incorrect, also,in this: Dr. 
Day’s objection to you was that you were 
“ pitching,” rough shod, “ into” the professors 
of the University and some of their teachings. 
This was aiso the very reason why Dean 
McChesney, when I called on him at his home, 
would not give a cent to help pay you ior serv- 
ices. Dr. Day’s remark was that “ infidels are 
right in some things,’’ or words to that effect. 
This, | presume, you yourself will admit. 


Fairness. My dear old friend, you have 
drisied into an imprudent and unfair method 
of discussion. It looks more like assailing 
brother ministers than it does like defending 
the Scriptures. To pick upscraps of conversa- 
tion second-hand as you do, and claim tbat 
these little flying bits from master workmen 
represent the whole man on so broad and 
important a subject, can never be justified by 
fair-minded men. To take this little fragment 
of obscure conversatiou out of private life 
without the consent and explanations of Ur. 
Day or myself, when you could easily have se- 
cured them, and publish it to the world as 
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fairly representing our relations and the whole 
of Dr. Day’s mind on higher criticism, is sim- 
ply outrageous. Here, also, is a false coloring 
which makes it look hideous, when you say, 
“But they are slow to admit it in public, 
for some of them have ambitions.” To in- 
sinuate in this connection that Chancellor Day 
suppresses his real convictions for ambitious 
purposes, to say the least is unkind and un- 
brotherly. To drag my name into connection 
with such an unfair innuendo, I protest it 
must not be. You say in your letter of the 
24th: * Does he believe those objections, then 
he believes what the infidels believe. That’s 
not saying he’s an infidel,eh?” But what a 
man believes, he is. Tosay he believes them is 
saying he is an infidel at heart. To declare this 
and intimate that he will not admit it because 
he has ambitious schemes, is too much. 1 was 
Chancellor Day's pastor three years and know 
he is a noble, grand, orthodox minister of Jesus 
Christ. If any man in Methodism deserves the 
highest honor for ability, character and sery- 
ice, he is the maa. He is doing a wonderful 
work, building up the greatest university in 
the whole church, and seeks nothing more, but 
bumbly and faithfully attends to his duties. 
Surely he should be treated fairly by us, and not 
hurt or hindered. The manly way out of this 
matter is for you to ask him for his opinion on 
the subject in hand and let him say for himself. 
Then give that equal publicity ; also that the 
printed statement is unsatisfactory to me and 
inaccurate. Yours truly, 
J. WALLACE WEBB. 


For Dr. Munhall to use or misconstrue 
any part of the above letter as confirming 
instead of refuting his attack on Chancellor 
Day, is the revelation of a perverted mind 
or heart. Such garbling is without doubt 
an effort to make a case in spite of light and 
truth and put others in « talse position. 
Higher criticism is a secondary matter. 
Let the chiet thing torever be honor, strict 
and untlinching veracity, brotherly kind- 
ness, and the charity that endureth all 
things and thinketh no evil. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 





A Vermont Vacation the Popular Kind 


At this season when cityites are sweltering in 
the oppressive heat, the green hills of Vermont 
and the cool waters of Lake Champlain are 
most inviting. The rates at a hundred lake 
and mountain hotels and farm and village 
homes reached by the lines of the Central Ver- 
mont Railway make it possible for everybody 
to enjoy a Vermont vacation this year. Low 
round trip excursion rates are good until Oct. 1. 
Send 4-cent stamp to T. H. Hanley, N. E, P. A., 
306 Washington St., Boston, for the book, 
* Summer Homes in Vermont,” and other vaca- 
tion literature. 








Epworth Organs are 
extra sweet toned 


—and after all that's 
the important thing. It 
don't pay to buy acheap 
toned organ, no matter 
how pretty the case or 
how low the price. 
There's a rich sweetness 
about the Epworth tune. 
It's pleasing—satisfying. 
Besides, our direct-from- 
factory selling saves you 
the middie dealers’ proti's 
—big item. You may pay 
after trial-cash or payments 
Our Catalogue explains all 
* aboutit. Write for tt to-day, 
Williams Organ & Piano Co., 57 Washington St., Chicago 





— —_—_ 


A. B. & E.L SHAW CO. 
ESTABLISH ED 1750. MAKERS 0» 
ULPIT SUITS 


Send for illustrated cata’ Boston, Mase, 
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Some Days at Chautauqua 


(Continued from Page 1033. | 





allowed. The Sunday morning service is 
at 11, in the amphitheatre, and is always 
crowded. The orchestra and chorus assist. 
We had the great pleasure of listening to 
Dr. George Jackson, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, of the Wesleyan Methodist denom- 
ination. He wasso earnest and his sermon 
was 8o simple, practical and pertinent that 
it was indelibly impressed upon every 
mind. As a characteristic illustration of 
his manner of presenting truth, the follow- 
ing paragraphs are presented from the ser- 
mon heard on our first Sunday morning in 
the amphitheatre: 

“A writer who needs no introduction on this 


- 














DR. GEORGE ELGAR VINCENT 


Only son and child of Bishop Vincent, born at Rock- 
ford, Ills., 1864, professor of sociology in Chicago Uni- 
versity, editor and author, and as vice-chancellor bas 
been at the head of the Chautauqua system during the 
absence of his father, He is immensely popular with 
all classes, 





side of the Atlantic is Ralph Connor. Every- 
body is familiar with his stories. Tbey are 
stories which wherever and by whomsoever read 
will make for moral health, beauty and right- 
eousness. Frankly and avowedly religious, 
they are without the slightest suggestion of 
mawkishness. They are just the kind of books 
to help a young man to realize the power and 
worth of a true Christian life. 

**In one of these stories a young fellow is rep- 
resented as having spent a bard and fast life out 
in the far West, but by a miracle bis heart had 
been touched and his eyes opened. Une even- 
ing, on the tr reshold of bis new life, he gathered 
some of his companions and college friends and 
told them something of his hopes and plans for 
the future. When some of that company are 
inclined to sneer at his words, hé says, ‘ I have 
not mucb ofacreed. I do not really know how 
much I believe. But 1 do know that goud is 
good und bad is bad, and good and bad are not 
the same. I knowa man is a fool who follows 
the one anda wise man who follows the other, 
and I believe God is at the back of a man who 
wants to bave done with bad.’ There is a young 
mgn’s creed for you to think about. I hear 
some one say tbat is not much ofa creed. And 
it is not, if you only count the words ; but, after 
all, the great question about a creed is not how 
long is it, but bow living isit? Isitreal? Isit 
a creed to leanon and to live by? But, says 
some one, this is too elementary, we have gone 
far past this long ago; do you want us to give up 
the faith of the New Testament for a bald, 
sketchy cutline like that? Ido not want you 
to giveup anything. But those who speak in 
this way are not the ones to whom this creed 
applies. Those great Christian creeds in which 
many of us are able to find intellectual satisfac- 
tion and spiritual delight are for other men 
only bindrances and stumbling-blocks. Toem- 
phasize these and say that to be Christians they 
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must believe all these, is only aroundabout way 
of saying they never will be Curistians at all. 
Is it necessary to begin with these things ? Was 
that Christ’s way ? Did He insist on the accept- 
ance of the whole circle of doctrine as an ir.dis- 
pensable preliminary ? There are children in 
your Sunday-scboo! who could answer questions 
which would have puzzied Peter or Paul. Leta 
man begin where he can begin and let bim make 
his only creed even so simply as I bave read, 
and he is walking in a path which will lead 
him into the shadowless noon, to the eterval 
GRY. soe 

“ Men say sometimes: ‘ God helps those who 
help themselves.’ That is all right, but ifl did 
not have something better than that to tell 
folks, 1 should not be preaching. God helps 
those who cannot belp themselves. ‘ While we 
were yet without strength Christ died for us.’ 
And still ‘ Power into strengthless souls He 
speaks.’ ”’ 


The vesper service is held at 5 p. M. in the 
Hall of Philosophy and is decidedly pop- 
ular. Dr. Edward Howard Griggs gave the 
fitteen- minute talk on one Sunday. 

At 10 o’clock the stillness of the night is 
broken only by the chimes which close the 
peaceful and serene day. 


Welcome to Bishop Vincent 


The welcome to Bishop Vincent was one 
oft the most enthusiastic and hearty expres- 
sions of affection that we have ever seen. 
There were thousands of people at Chau- 
tauqua who knew him, who had received 
intellectual inspiration trom him, and who 
telt a sense of grateful and unusually tender 
consideration towards him. They knew he 
was homeward bound after two years’ ab- 
sence, and they had come to count the days 
and hours before they should see his face 
again, take him by the hand, and again 
listen to his voice. Perhaps to no other 
man in this country are so many earnest 
and useful men and women so strongly at- 
tached by ties of sympathy and afttection. 
When it was announced, on Aug. 5, that he 
had landed in New York and had started 
with his son, Dr. George Vincent, who went 
to meet him, tor Chautauqua, the expectant 
people could hardly restrain their desire to 
see him. We follow the report of his wel- 
come to Chautauqua as it is so well told in 
the Assembly Herald ot Aug. 6: 


* Today all Chautauqua was ready to extend 
such a welcome as the Summer City had never 
witnessed. It was not like greetings which 
have been extended to great statesmen and sol- 
diers elsewhere ; there was no fanfare of trump- 
ets, no loud acclaim, no salvos of artillery ; 
the welcome was unique and peculiarly Chau- 
tauquan. The tribute to this great and good 
man was no less effective, however, for it was 
characterized by the singing of songs that 
stirred the hearts aud the wavings of thousands 
of white handkerchiefs that betokened genuine 
love. A fleet of craft of all descriptions, 
launches, sail-boats and row-boats, was await- 
ing the arrival of the steamer, whose approach 
had been eagerly watched. As soon as the 
Bishop’s boat came within hailing distance, 
salutes were waved to him from the boats and 
from tbe shore. The larger boats dipped their 
colors and the people waved handkerchiefs. 
The spectacle from the special steamer as it ap- 
proached the flotilla was brilliant and affecting. 
The chimes in the tower of the pier rang out 
with a familiar Chautauqua air. 

* As the boat headed into the channel towards 
the pier, the touching strains of the Chautau- 
qua song by Miss Lathbury, “ Join, O Friends, 
in a Mem’ry Song,” were borne across the 
water, sung by the Chautauqua choir, sta- 
tioned in the pier balcony. Rogers’ Orchestra 
was there, too, and the music was taken up by 
those on the shores. The effect of all this was 
to awaken the profoundest emotions in the 
Bisbop and old Chautauguans as well. 

“The plier and its baiconies were almost a 
mass of waving white as the Bishop’s boat ap- 
proached. It was several minutes before the 
party cuuld form and leave the pier, so dense- 
was the throng in its vicinity. In every direc- 
tion and on every vantage-point, people were 
standing, eager for a glimpse of the beloved 
Bishop. 
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‘**Coutinuous lines had been formed on either 
side of toe waik from the pier to the Power 
House, and thence on either side of the Shore 
Drive to Peck Avenue, and up Peck Avenue to 
the Vineent cottage. On either side of this line 
stood hundreds of people, while the balconies 
of cottages and the hotel were thronged to the 
utmost capacity. Tbe heartiness of the greet- 
ing was expressed, not by great noise, but by 
the silent, touching welcome of thousands of 
waving handkerchiefs, the Chautauqua salute, 
The singing of the boys and girls constituted 
one of the most pleasing features of the wel- 
come. When ‘Auld Lang Syue’ was sung at 
the pier by nearly 50 childish vwices, tears 
were ncticed in the eyes of the Bishop. 


** As he left the pier, Bishop Vincent was es- 
corted by the Park Guard, the medal of honor 





PROF. EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


The series of lectures of Professor Griggs at Chautau- 
qua attracted unusually large and enthusiastic audi-e 
ences, the women largely predominating, as during his 
course at Tremont Temple, Boston, last winter. 





members of the Boys’ Club, who were followed 
by the Boys’ and Girls’ Choir, more than 200 
strong. All along the line of march these sweet 
young voices rang out in song. 

“On the veranda of the Vincent cottage were 
members of the family and intimate friends, 
and the greeting of these was touching. Aftera 
few moments, the Bishop turned towards the 
great concourse that reached to the Lake Front, 
and spoke briefly. ‘There are times when ove 
ought to be speechless,’ he said. ‘This is one of 
those times. My heart is simply too full for ut- 
terance, [thank you with my whole heart for 
this warm and delightful welcome to this old 
home centre which is so dearto me. Iam only 
sorry that one who would infinitely rejoice in 
such an occasion is not able to be here; but she 
sends a message of good cheer. I am glad to be 
able to say that Mrs. Vincent is much improved 
in health,and we look forward to her return 
here within two years. I again thank you for 
this cordial and delightful welcome.’ 


“So we, at last, have reached the longed-for 


our 
Round which our hopes have centered — he 


is here, 
And walks as one among us--clouds that 
lower 
ae all the great sea’s waste can wake our 
ear: 


** For he is come — and we who welcome him, 
Are soul-giad, seeing the familiar face. 
Glad as in old days, tho’ our eyes are dim 
With mem’ries — passing into present grace. 


“ We hear that voice for which our spirits longed 
As child for mother’s at the twilight hour ; 
And all these eager, waiting Circles, thronged, 
Thrill, a8 one soul, at the remembered 
power.”’ 


Old First Night 


* Old First Night” at Chautauqua is the 
anniversary of the first public meeting ot 
the C. L. S. C. members. [t is the most 
delightiully interesting occasion ot the 
summer. This year graduates came from 
far and near, not only to meet old triends 
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and classmates, but to welcome their Chan- 
cellor, Bishop Vincent. The Chautauqua 
vesper service was announced for 7.15, to 
be led by the Bishop. Shortly atter 6 
o’clock the amphitheatre began to be filled, 
and soon every seat was taken, chairs were 
placed in the aisles, and people were 
standing, making an audience of tully 8,000 
people. On the platiorm were seated the 
trustees of Chautauqua and other prom- 
inent men. As the Bishop entered, the 
whole audience gave him the Chaatauqua 
salute, and it was a very impressive and 
beautitul sight to see the thousands of 
waving handkerchiefs. The Chautauqua 
salute was inaugurated at the first Old 
First Night twenty-nine years ago. 

At the conclusion of the vesper service 
the Bishop spoke with much feeling, say- 
ing, in part: 

‘*But for the first president of Chautauqua, 
Lewis Miller, the Chautuaqua of today would 
not have been. The labors of our second presi 
dent, Mr. Studebaker, were rendered with fidel- 
ity, and through his liberality and sound judg- 
ment the interests of Chautauqua were pro- 
moted. They are absent tonight. Their voices 
are bushed andtheir memory is sacred. Let us 
spend a moment in silence as we recall their 
work. 

“Chautauqua is Chautauqua. And tbat 
means more than this place by the lakeside. It 
means more than Chautauqua County, for 
Chautauqua represents a constituency tbat 
touches every part of tbe civilized world. 
There are representatives of Chautauqua, who 
are interested in its prosperity, as they are 
sharers in its benefits, in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
in the islands of the sea, in every part of North 
and South America. I can see rising columns, 
®ymmetrical, lofty, from all parts of the world, 
forming a glorious temple ; and the name of it 
is Chautauqua, and the dome of it reaches to 
heaven, and the foundations of it are })mmov- 
able. This is the Chautauqua the beginnings of 
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present at Old First Night. Dr. Jesse M. 
Hurlbut, who has bad so much to do with 
the making of Chautauqua, said, in part: 


“Tam going to take this audience into my 
confidence and narrate some unwritten history. 
You may not know that the person who in- 
spired the Chautauqua idea and the great insti- 
tution of today is now before you and speaking 
to you. Inthe year 18741 went to Plainfield, N. 
J., and there found the present Bishop Vincent 
the pastor of the Methodist church. Before I 
had been with him three months he organized 
the Chautauqua movement, and before I had 
bad charge of him three or four years the move- 
ment blossomed out into the C. L. 8. C. You 
can readily see the benefits, the fruits of the 
training, which he there received while he was 
my pastor. 

“ After being out of pastoral duty for seven 
years, ] have re-entered the work again, seeking 
to make young men upright and moral, worthy 
successors of the founders of Chautauqua. 
Here I am going to tell you another secret. A 
young man of promise in my church, one for 
whom I have great hopes, is Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
and he, too, is showing the benefits of the train- 
ing, and the lectures which he has already de- 
livered from this platform cause me to enter- 
tain high expectations.” 


Prot. Edward Howard Griggs, whom the 
people are so eager to hear, said: 


‘*I] bave shared in your welcome of your 
friend from over the seas. You have not only 
given him a generous welcome in tLe waving of 
handkerchiefs and in the songs, you gave not 
only personal greeting to a friend, but you 
acknowledged the great idea that this splendid 
Institution, with its ramifications, is born of 
one man’s dream and ideal. We should never 


forget that, after all, in the work of any institu- 
tion itisthe men and women who are its life. 
There is nothing in a church more vital than 
the people who make it; there is nothing in an 
educational institution more intellectual than 
its faculty and instructors. 


There is no power 
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which we celebrate tonight. We believe in 
Chautauqua, and let us do our utmost to pro- 
mote its interests everywhere.’ 

Then followed a series of addresses trom 
masters of the art of platform speaking, 
the most sprightly, interesting and facetious 
that we ever heard on one occasion, but un- 
tortunately as unreportable to a novice as 
the glance of a sunbeam or a child’s laugh. 
At best we can only mention the names of 
some ot the speakers and give something 
in outline of what they said; but we advise 
all who expect to visit Chautauqua to be 





to give in any institution except the life, power, 
devotion of individuals.” 


Dr. A. E. Dunning, editor of the Congre- 
gationalist, whois always made to teel at 
home at Chautauqua, and Dr. W. F. Old- 
ham, made briet but excellent addresses, 
The inimitable Frank Beard was there, 
and perhaps of all the speakers created the 
most merriment. At some of his sallies 
and railleries the immense audience was 
convulsed beyond control. Atter “* Auld 
Lang Syne” was feelingly sung by choir 
and audience, Mr. Beard, who has been 
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present every year sinwe the first, said, in 
part: 

“The greatest and most joyful day Chautau- 
qua hasever seen, has come and gone, and 
every Chautauquan, big and little, has done his 
best to do justice to the occasion. A few of us 
eveu took a boat way down to Lakewood this 
morning, to meet our beloved friend, and we 
did not mind it a bit. It wasa free ride, and 
when Chautauqua offers anything free it is 
quite a novel experience to accept it. 

“As we neared the shores of Chautauqua 
upon our return, the scene was indiscribable, 
andl shall not attempt to deseribe it. The 
crowd along the shore waved welcome, and as 
we drew near the pier and heard the sweet songs 
of greeting, Sung by the choir in the balcony, 
my heart was stirred within me, for althuugh I 
could not bear a word they sang, 1 knew full 
well they were singing that old, old song, 
‘When Johnny comes marching home again.’”’ 


The force of this last reference will be ap- 
preciated when one recalls the tact that Mr. 
Beard is very deaf, and that the Bishop's 
name is John. Referring to the eminent 
men on the platform, he said: 

“I doubt that there are many here except 
myself who have pot been honored with some 
title. Lam the only man withoutatitle; lam 
the only man without a handle to his name; 
perhaps it is because I was not easy to handle. 
At any rate, I remain plain mister.” 

This genius ot wit with tongue and chalk 
has greatly aged in personal appearance, 
but his intellectual force is not atall abated. 

Mr. Chester D. Massey, of Toronto, a 
member of the board of trustees, honored 
alike in this country as in his own for his 
princely benetactions, spoke briefly and 
well. 

But Dr. J. M. Buckley, ot the Christian 
Advocate, as is so often the casein great 
assemblies and on great occasions, was the 
last speaker. Audiences will always wait 
to hear him, and no amount of good speak- 
ing seems ever to have appropriated the 
piquant and pungent things which he has 
tosay. He began by paying off generously 
the score which presumptuous speakers 
had dared to make ia their references to 
him, Dr. Hurlbut and Mr. Baard receiving 
pointed allusions. Referring to the wel- 
come to Bishop Vincent and his work at 
Chautauqua, Dr. Buckley said : 

‘Today when | walked along the line | actu- 
ally found tears in my eyes, and wondered how 
they came there, foi | am not easily upset. I 


noticed that many people were weeping. It 
was a speciacie pathetic without pain, The 
people were weeping without sorrow. Our 


friend has been gope a loug time, but he has 
returred looking younger, stronger, brighter, 
than when he left us. It produces such an im- 
pression that the tears will overflow, 

“Every person present should stop long 
enough to think thatif it bad not been for him 
you would never bave been in Chautauqua. 
Lewis Miller or Jobn LD. Rockefeller or Andrew 
Carnegie could not make Chautauqua withoat 
amap like this man, and 1 do not believe any 
other man was ever trained in such a way. The 
old Chautauqua was the germ of this. The pew 
Chautauqua is the development of that germ, 
with the addition of the principle of grafting, 
and everything new bas been grafted on. The 
only tbing necessary for success is that the 
original life shall enter the branches.” 


Then this most memorable of the twenty- 
nine Old First Nights at Chautauqua, a 
privilege so unusual and inspiring that it 
can never be torgotten, was brought to a 
close (if such orcasions ever close) by the 
8,000 voices, led by the great choir, singing 
the first and last stanzas of ‘‘ America.” 
Not least of the great services rendered at 
Chautauqua is the teaching ot a broad, in- 
telligent and ardent patriotism. It was 
taught that night as the inultitude sang out 
at its close and carried the inspiring and 
devout reirain to their homes: 

‘“ Long may our land be bright, 
Witb freedom’s boly light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King!" 
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TRE CONFERENCES 
EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Vinal Haven. —It isduethe pastor and people 
of this charge, as well as the preachers of Rock- 


land District, that mention sbould be made in | 
the elder’s report of the Ministerial Association 


recently held upon the island. It was inadvert- 
ently omitted in the report recently sent in. 
We were granted fair weather, but an “old 
roll” caused some of the preachers and their 
wives tu feel they were not “ born sailors,” as 
we steimed the fifteen miles across Penobscot 


Bay to our destination. Are islandersa proverb | 


of hospitality? We were led so to feel. It was 
the first time that a Methodist convention ever 
gathered among this people. Our preachers 
were never more cordially and royally enter- 
tained. We had a fairly good number in at- 
tendance. We had a good program. Every 
theme was presented. The papers belonged to 
the first class. The discussions were lively, 
good, and profitable. Revs. George M. Bailey, 
Thomas A. Hodgdon, and Benj. G. Seaboyer 
gave us three sound, practical, stirring ser- 
mons. I'he congregations were large, and the 
spirit and power of all the services most excel- 
lent. We began on Tuesday evening instead of 
on Monday evening, and closed Thursday at 
noon. Thursday afternoon many of us took 
teams and visited the granite quarries where 
the magnificent pillars for the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral in New York city are being wrought out 
with almost infinite care aud incredible cost — 
splendid columns six feet in diameter, and 
thirty, forty, fifty feet in length. To see these is 
worth a visit to the island. The seturn trip 
across the bay was uneventful, but delightfully 
pleasant. Neptune was asleep. The above- 
mentioned “some of the preachers and their 
wives” did not seek to wake him up. Our visit 
to Vinal Haven —our splendid entertainment, 
our most enjoyable Association, our cordial 
greeting by all the people — will long linger in 
memory as one of the oases in life. We sball be 
ready to goagain. The people said they would 
be ready to have us come again. T.. F. J. 
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Augusta District 


Waterville. — The pastor, Rev. A. A. Lewis, 
has been in labors abundant since Conference. 
He and his family were very cordially received 
for the second time by a public reception iu the 
vestries of the church, which were prettily deco- 
rated for the occasion. The year has opened 
with many encouraging conditions. At the re- 
cent board meeting the pastor was voted a three 
weeks’ vacation, which he and family are en- 
joying at the presenttime. During the quarter 
Mr. Lewis bas made 250 pastoral visits, attended 
75 social meetings, and baptized three children, 
A numoer of adults are to be baptized soon. 
Four of the benevolent claims have been pre- 
sented and collections taken. Children’s Day 
was a pleasant occasion and grand success, with 
an offering of $20 for Education. The W. F. 
M. 8S. bas sent $17 to the Conference treasurer 
during this quarter, besides furnishing a room 
in Donnell Memorial Home and subscribing $20 
for the hospital in India. They have received 
fifty names as Standard Bearers. The Sunday- 
schoo! for the quarter averaged 164, the largest 
number for any one Sunday being 209, and the 
smallest 126; the Home Department is growing, 
and 20 names are on the Cradle Roll. Finances 
are well up to date, and the spiritual interest is 
good. There is nothing discouraging bere. 


Kingsfield, Salem, Stratton, and the region 
round about, is the territory which Rev. B. V. 
Davis has to look after, and he gets spread out 
quite thin (in flesh) doing this work, especially 
in bot weather. He travels twenty-six miles to 
reach the extreme end of his preaching places, 
which include Coplin. Stratton is a village that 
is growing, and needs a preacher all the time. It 
isasplendid chance for the right man to make 
his mark as a winner of souls, and we would be 
giad to welcome a young man to this point at 
any time that he is willing to take his chances 
in working for Christ without a pledge for sup- 
port; but we do not question that, when he 
shall have made good his calling by real service 
for the Master, he will receive a generous sup- 
port. If any young man who reads these lines 
wishes to try this promising field, let bim con- 


| ing the quarter. 
| for Summer, but none outside can know what 
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fer with the writer. At Kingfield the work 
is quite encouraging, and Mr. Davis is in good 
cheer. One has joined on probation and been 
baptized, and another has been converted dur- 
Congregations are fairly good 


there is to contend with at this point. But 
while there are several discouraging circum- 
stances, we bave, nevertheless, a small band of 
Christian men and women who stand by the 
church and mean to be overcomers in the 
name of the Master. May God bless the pas- 
tor and people and give them victory in His 
name! 

Brethren, please take notice. — We wish to say 
that the son of Rev. J. R. Clifford, of Livermore 
Falls, M. L. Clifford, who was taken sick the 
week before Conference, 1s gaining very slowly, 
and it will be months before he will be able to 
be around and do tae work as he did before he 
was sick. He isableto perform some work ip 
the house, with his hands alone, in the form of 
printing. You would do him a great favor by 
giving bim an order four note heads and enve- 
lopes, morning worship, report of the depart- 
ment ofspiritual work, or any other department 
of work, or ** Four Midsummer Five-minute 
Sermons,” by Rev. J. R. Clifford, all of which is 
printed in nice style, and the price perfectly sat- 
isfactory. For example: 150 note heads and 
envelopes for $l. This young man is notable to 
get about, but can do this light work,and we 
feel that you as ministers will appreciate the 
circumstances and send him an order at once 
and thus comfort the heart of one who is anx- 
lous to belp you and himself. The only reason 
1 bave for writing this is my sympathy for 
young Mr. Clifford. He will be glad to send you 
samples of his work if you will ask for them, 
but send him a stamped envelope for return. 
It is safe to give bim an order on my recom- 
mendation. I will guarantee work and price. 

: Cc. A. 8. 


Lewiston District 


Newry.— Rev. W. H. Congdon is serving this 
church for the third year, and the people speak 
in decided terms of the acceptability of his 
labors. He has been wise in securing an addi- 
tional lot of land adjoining the parsonage lot, 
and is contemplating another purchase. He is 
obliged and willing to do quite an amount of 
manual labor, and his growing crops promise 
plenty for the coming winter. He is superin- 
tendent of schools, and this adds something to 
hisincome. He has frequent calls to go long 
distances to officiate at funerals, and while he 
never makes any charges, he is often well re- 
warded for his labors. The attendance upon 
the services is encouraging and increasing. 
Repairs are to be made op the parsonage and 
stable. July 10, we lectured to a small audi- 
ence at the Corner, and on July 11 to a fine 
audience at the North. There was quite a 
sorinkling of summer boarders from the hotel ; 
and the glistening diamonds that are worn at 
tashionable gatherings in New York sparkled 
in the rustic hall very noticeably. After each 
of the lectures ice cream and cake were sold, 
anda substantial sum was realized in aid of the 
repairs. Mrs. Congdon is very much improved 
in health. 


Gorham, N. H.— By the middle of July Rev. 
E. W. Kennison had officiated at eight wed- 
dings. The pew cusbions have been re-covered 
at a cost of $50,and a fine memorial window, 
costing $100, bas been placed in the front of the 
churcb, and electric lights have supplanted the 
old oil lamps. So many have moved away 
that some reduction in the salary seemed a 
necessity, but the proverbial pluck and cour- 
age of this people are still in evidence An 
electric road will soon be in operation between 
Gorbam and Berlin. This place has its share ot 
summer boarders; one hotel has been enlarged 
and improved; and real estate is advancing. 
Gorham does not intend to die. 


Mechanic Falls and Minot.—Rev. F. C. Nor 
crose and wife have received a very cordial re- 
ception. Congregations are good on both parts 
ofthe charge,and at Minot extensive repairs 
are being made on the church. Particulars 
later. All things point to a prosperous year. 

Bridgton and Denmark.— We spent Sun- 
day, July 27, with this people, and have good 
things to report. At Bridgton the congregations 
are large, the finances are well up, and all the 
interests of the church are in good condition. 
At Denmark morethan sixty were present at 
the afternoon service,and sixteen partook of 
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the sacrament ofthe Supper. After the service 
had been concluded and the elements had been 
removed, a young busband and wife who were 
backslidden renewed their vows, and a second 
communion service was held. It was a joyful 
occasion. The pastor was granted a vacation 
during August. 

Cumberland and Falmouth.— Rev. F. K. Beem 
and family bave received a warn. welcome. 
Tbey enjoyed Chebeague very much, but they 
can look across the bay and see very plainly the 
scene of their former labors. The scenery here 
is simply charming. Tbe people are kind and 
thoughbtfal, and the services are well attended. 
An Epworth League has been formed, and al! 
things are moving pleasantly and prosperously. 
A new floor has been put inthe kitchen. The 
finances are in excellent condition. The out- 
look is good. 


Yarmouth. — Recent conversions have glad- 
dened the bearts of pastor and people. Since 
Conference $200 has been paid on the church 
debt, and the interest has also been paid. The 
pastor has inaugurated a scheme for paying the 
remaining $1,500. Will not some who read this 
be glad to help in this final and heroic effort ? 
At an indication of the interest of this people, 
sixty or more were present ata preaching serv- 
ice on a hot Wednesday evening in July. Mrs. 
Brooks has been very poorly. We hope for her 
speedy recovery. Elwood, the second son, will 
enter Bates College in the fall. 

Personal. —John G. Woolley has recently 
given four of his masterly addresses in favor of 
prohibition, in the State. Bath, Westbrook, 
Portland, and Bridgton were the places. We 
heard him at Bridgton in the Methodist 
church, which was well filled at 75 cents a head 
on a warm Monday night in July. 

Rev. A. H. Witham, of Denmark, is happy 
because of the renewed interest in spiritual 
things. 

Miscellaneous.— This elder went trouting on 
July 11 with Parson Congdon. The trout bit 
well, and the black flies bit bad! Result—on 
Saturday morning one eye was closed and the 
face badly swollen; and on Sunday morning 
and evening Parson Kennison kindly did the 
preaching and the elder went to church late, sat 
in the back pew, and came out early! Rev. 
F. C. Potter was providentially visiting in Ber- 
lin, and he helped out at that point. 

The ride over Sebago Lake and through the 
sinuous Songo, up the bay of Naples and Long 
Lake was a delight, and will be a pleasant 
memory for a long time to come. 

And numerous rides on the trolley cars and 
in carriages, past the hay-fields where busy 
men and some women were hard at work, and 
the air laden with the perfume of newly-made 
hay, has afforded genuine pleasure. If these 
things had a cash value, even a presiding elder 
would have some perquisities. But, thank 
God!there are values much higher than cash 
values. 

Our Camp-meeting.— Another word in refer- 
ence to our coming meeting. Can we spend the 
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‘ast week in August in any better way? Sep- 
tember and October are the best months in the 
vear for special efforts. The meeting ought to 
be a preparation for such services. Some of us, 
and 1 bope all the pastors, are feeling the need 
of a special anointing on our own souls. We 
,re so constantly giving out tbat there is danger 
of our becoming professional and mechanical. 
Let us meke it, by God's blessing, a beart- 
searching time; and let us get as many of our 
unconverted friends to attend as we possibly 
can; and let us go prepared to do personal and 
definite work. Somebow we feel as though we 
were going to bave a glorious meeting. 
A. 8. L. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


Moultonville. — Rev. C. M. Tibbetts and - wife 
are nicely settled in their new bome. Hardly 
bad they set their house in ocder, when the 
good people of the town took possession of the 
parsonage, but no violence was done. A pleas- 
ant evening was passed, and substantial gifts 
were left to start the young couple in their 
housekeeping. E. C., Connor and wife, of Ex- 
eter, are spending the summer in town and are 
valuable helpers in tbe church choir. Mrs. 
Tibbetts, to ber surprise and delight, recently 
caught a pickerel weighing three pounds. 
May she be equally successful in winning 
souls! 


Tuftonboro. — Tuftonboro is still on the map, 
apd church services are held reguiarly every 
Sunday afternoon. The attendance is fairly 
good. Mrs. Jefferson Davis is spending a few 
weeks with her son. Sbe is greatly interested 
in the church where ber busbund preached 
several years. May others catch her spirit and 
build up the walls of this loca! Zion! 


Hampton. — The church in Hampton ts flour- 
ishing finely. Rev. J. N. Bradford is a faithfal 
laborer and is building up the work of the 
Lord. Class-meetings are greatly prized and 
well attended, the average aitendance being 24. 

Smithtown, — The work is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Numbers are few, but they are barmo- 
nious and hopeful. Rev. B. P. Wilkins is enjoy- 
ing bis work. 





Sanbornville. — Rev. G. L. Lowell and wife are 
away for a three weeks’ vacation in Chesterfield 
and Marlow. The pulpit will be supplied by 
Rev. Joshua Remick, of Haverbill, Mass., and 
Rey. Charles Coleman, of Brookfield. The 
ladies’ society has purchased several useful 
articles of furniture for the parsonage. 

North Wakefield and Hast Wolfboro. — Three 
candidates were recently baptized by the pastor 
at North Wakefield. Rev. Dana Cotton was 
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not able to preach, Aug. 3, on account of illness, 
and Rev. Jobn F. Coamberilain preached for 
him. The work on both these charges is in a 
prosperous condition. 


Newjsields.— George E. Brudhead, aged 88 
years, of New York city, Mrs. Dr. Pike, aged 86 
years, of Newflelds,and her son, J. Thornton 
Pike, were in Concord, Aug. 6, to present to the 
State a portrait of Rev. John Brodhead, the gift 
of his son, the late Hon. John M. Brodhead, of 
Washington, D.C. The presentation was made 
by Senator Jacob H. Gallinger to Gov. Uhester 
B. Jordan and council. Rev. John Brodhead 
was a member of New England and New Ham p- 
sbire Conference forty-four years, and as presid- 
ing elder was one of the founders of Methodism 
in northern New Hampshire. He married Mary 
Dodge, of Lisbon, N. H., August, 1811. They had 
twelve children — six sons and six daugbters — 
two of whom are now living. Mr. Brodhead 
was a member of the State Senate for twelve 
consecutive years, and represented his State in 
the 2lst and 22d Congress. He was a man of 
great ability, nobly honoring his cbhurca, State 
and country. He died at Newfields, April 7, 1838, 
where bis daughter and grandson now reside. 


Greenland. — Tuesday, July 29, was a sad day 
for our society in Greenland, when the funeral 
services of their beloved pastor, Rev. Edward 
Russell Perkins, were held. Mr. Perkins was 
appointed to this charge at the last Conference 
by Bishop Cranston. He entered with euthusi- 
asm upon his work “nd soon won the hearts of 
his people. A brief and sbarp illness laid him 
aside for a few days, but he soon rallied and 
again took up his accustomed work. Very 
suddenly Saturday evening, July 26, he was 
called from earth to heaven. He was a Chris- 
tian hero, ready for translation. His wife, in 
feeble health, and three sons have the sympathy 
and prayers of the church @od Conierence. 
The funeral was conducted by Presiding Eider 
Robins, ass'sted by Revs. T. Whiteside, W. J. 
Wilkins, W. B. Locke, J. W. Adams, Dr. Robie, 
Dr. J. A. M. Chapman, J. N. Bradford, W. H. 
Hutchin, and C. W. Taylor. Six of his minis- 
terial brethren officiated as bearers. The burial 
was at Sunapee. 

The pulpit was supplied, Aug. 3, by Rev. J. D. 
Folsom, and Aug. 10 by Rev. B. P. Wilkins, 
after which Rev. C. W. Martin will probably 
serve the church for the present. 


Hedding.—The Holiness Camp-meeting was 
held July 28-Aug. 2, Rev. C. J. Fowler having 
charge. The meetings were very interesting, 
though not largely attended. 

The Summer School and Chautauqua meet- 
iugs were opened Aug. 4. Rev. Otis Cole gave 
an address, ‘‘ The Church’s First Great Educa- 
tor — Wilbur Fisk.” Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, super- 
intendent, has arranged a very attractive 
program. Aug. 21 to 23 will be devoted to the 
interests of the Epworth Leagues. Dean K. 
Webster, of Lawrence, president of the District 
League, will have charge. The outlook is very 
encouraging for a successful meeting. Sunday, 
Aug. 24, is Missionary day. The interests{of the 
Woman’s Foreign and Home Missionary Socie- 
ties will be presented by able speakers. The 
district camp-meeting will be held the last 
week in August. Bishop Mallalieu and Dr. 
E. M. Taylor will be present and preach. Elec- 
tric lights have been placed in the grove. Old 
Hedding was vever more attractive than it is 
this year. It is hoped that all our churches 
may be largely represeated at this “feast of 
tabernacies.”” Here may be found physical 
health and spiritual blessing. The fathers dedi- 
cated these grounds to the Lord. May their 
children dedicate their lives to the Master ! 


Personal.— Rey. E. N. Jarrett and wife are 
spending their vacation at Bow Lake. 


Rev. Otis Cole supplies the Congregational 
Church in Epping during August. He gave an 
address at Spencer, Mass., Old Home Week. 


Rev. E. 8. Tasker and family are at Loon 
Cove, Lake Winnipesaukee. 


August 10, Rev. W. H. Hutchin preached at 
St. John’s, Dover, Rev. A. M. Markey at Roches- 
ter, and Rev. G. W. Farmer at Lawrence Gar- 
den St. 


Raymond H. Huse, of Milton Millis, a student 
in Drew Seminary, is supplying the church in 
Acton, Me., for the sum mer. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Deeizand Mr. Long and 
wife, of Amesbury, Mass., are taking a carriage 
drive through the lake and mountain regiwn of 
New Hampshire. 





Osman Steen, was christened by Rev. Dr. Rust 
of Cincinnati, 0., Tuesday, Aug. 4. Dr. Rust 


was pastor of the Metbodist Church in Ports- 
mouth fifty years ago. EMERSON, 


Cencord District 


Rumney. — The Sunday-school bas the best 
average attendance in many years. The pas- 
tor's wife is superintendent, and new things are 
sought out to help on the work. Missionary 
Sunday, once a month, is always a day of spe- 
cial exercises to educate the people in mission- 
ary matters. This is a feature of special 
importance. The ciaim is nearly all paid to 
date. Congregations are quite a little larger 
thanayearago. The Sunday-school has hada 
steady increase since the beginning of Rev. A. 
M. Shattuck’s pastorate. 


Ashland, — Rev. A. E. Draper, as a faithful 
shepherd of the flock, is looking after every in- 
terest of the church. If people do not come to 
the house of God, be plans to go where he can 
find them, so he bas begun Sunday afternoon 
services in a grove at toe edge of the village. 
We were present at the first service when about 
fifty people came, and for an hour sat on the 
ground or on rocks, helped in a service of song, 
and listened to a most interesting sermon on 
the new birth by the pastor. He goes to Hol- 
derness every other Sabbath and finds some in- 
terest there. The elder enjoyed the hospitality 
of the pastor’s bome, where he saw a company 
of as bright and well-behaved children as can be 
found anywhere. They are truly an ornament 
tothe home. The finances of this church are in 
good condition. The removal of business has 
taken away quite a number of the people, but 
they are full of courage and will succeed. 


Plymouth. — The pastor, Rev. R. T. Wolcott, 
is busy at work after a vacation of three Sab- 
baths epent at Sunapee Lake. The work moves 
well. Some of the heroic men who have been 
the hard workers of the past are not now equi 
to the front ranks as they used to be, though 
their interest bas not in the least abated. We 
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called on Captain Corliss, vho is now past Jl 
years of age. While he finds it difficult to get 
his breath, he says, It is all well,’ and antic- 
ipates the day when the Lord will call him to 
go to the land where breathing will be easier. 


Warren. — Rev. H. E. Allen is busy here and 
is earnestly praying and working for the revival 
of the Lord’s work. This is as much needed in 
the church sometimes as out—a revival of 
Christian experience and active service. The 
finances to this date are in good condition. 
They have a wide-awake Junior League here 
that promises well for the future. 


Personal. — Rev. O. P. Wright, D. D., a former 
member of this Conference, now pastor of one 
of our churches in Denver, Col., with his wife, 
has veen spending his vacation in our midst. 
He returns in time for his Conference that 
meets, Aug. 21, at Central City, Colorado. 

The Weirs. —* All things are now ready ” for 
the cam p-meeting to begin Aug. 18, B. 


Manchester District 


Hudson.— A special series of services is being 
held Sunday afternoons in the parsonage grove, 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. W. J. Atkinson. 
Excellent music is provided for these services. 
This work has grown under his pastoral care 
from the very start. Mr. Atkinson has large 
congregations in his church. 


Marlow.— Rey. F. O. Tyler and his wife were 
so royally received last spring, and have been 
treated so kindly ever since, that there has been 
no chance for homesickness to take possession 
of the parsonag>. July 2, the pastor and wife 
held a reception, it being the twelfth anniver- 
sary of their marriage. The people responded 
both afternoon and evening, and turned it into 
a donation party on their part, “ pounding” 
the pastor and family thoroughly. This part 
was a great surprise to Mr. and Mrs.Tyler. The 
iuterest in this church is good, and the congre- 
gaticns are lucreasing. A Home Department 
of the Sunday-school has been organized, with 
the pastor’s wife as superintendent, and 26 mem- 
bers. This church was well remembered in the 
will of the late James M. Howard. 


Munsonville.— This work is being supplied by 
Rev. T. C. Radoslavoff, with whom the people 
are much pleased. Recently 4 were baptized. 
A young men’s club has beep organized by the 
pastor, which promises good results. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society of this little church is -prop- 
erly named, for the women are a great help in 
all church work. They have furnished new 
shades for the church since Conference, and also 
a new couch for the parsonage. By the special 
invitation of this Sunday-school the schools at 
Nelson and Sullivan united with our people in 
a picnic, and a pleasant and profitable time 
Was the resull. A committee was appointed at 
the quarterly conference to see about raising 
funds and building a parsonage. 


Newport.— The work here moves wel! on all 
lines. The Epworth League unites with the 
Christian Endeavor Societies of the other 
churches in holding open-air meetings Sunday 
afternoons. The League has gained in mem- 
bership the past quarter. The pastor, Rev. Wm. 
Thom pson, exchanged with Rev. F. K. Stratton, 
of Wakefield, Mass., for two weeks, Mr. Stratton 
and wife occupying the parsonage at Newport. 

Hitlsboro Bridge.— Rev. 1. C. Brown and wife 
rejoice over the advent of a son, Harold Freder- 
ick, born August4. We extend our coagruaiu- 
lations. . c 
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St. Albans District 


Cambridge.— Pastor Barnes and wife are re- 
joicing because of tae coming of a daughter, 
Eldora Elizabeth, into their home, July 23. She 
will doubtless pay her way in joy and sun- 
shine. 


Eust Eimore.— Rey. G. W. Sanborn has been 
critically ill, but is now much better. A vaca- 
tien spent in his father’s home in Laconia, 
N. H., we bope, has enabled him to entirely 
regain bis heal. hb. 


Fairfar. — Kev. A. H. Baker and wife are held 
in high esteem and are much beloved by the 
people on this charge. Good work is being 
done. There is much to gladden and encourage 
the hearts of these faithful tollers, Their long 
missionary service fitted them for greater use- 
fulness in many lines of church work. A 
weekly “ Bulletin” —a two-page sheet — proves 
to be « beiptul way of distributing important 
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information among tbe people. A series of ex- 
changes is being arranged, baving in view a 
deepening of interest in the various benevo- 
lences of the church. 


Georgia.—It is very evident that this charge is 
trying todo the Lord’s work in a business-like 
way. Itruns like this: Pastor’s salery paid to 
date; current expenses all provided for; old in- 
debtedness being paid ; pastor’ssalary increased 
$50; 6 baptisms, 2 received on probation, aud 2 
into full connection ; good congregations. Cer- 
tainly, we should be much surprised if the latter 
were not the case. If you could hear tbe preach- 
ing for a little while, you would be sure of it. 
Rev. Wm. Shaw is the preacher, and the people 
do not wantany one coming around trying to 
get him away. Mrs. Shaw and the children 
have been spending some weeks among her peo 
ple in Connecticut. 

Middlesex. — Methodism and Unitarianism are 
united in the ownership of the chureh building 
at this place. Union churches are not often 
very successful, especially when the units have 
so little in common. Better a very modest 
house, ifit isonly yourown. Rev. J. Q. Angell 
reports encouraging congregations at the Sun- 
day services, a good proportion being found in 
the Sunday-school. At Middlesex Centre, an 
out-appojntment, a school has been organized 
with good attendance. At one time this was 
strong Methodist territory. There was a church 
here, and the community was Christian. Now 
the church is gone, and there is only one pro- 
fessing Christian in the neighborhood. It would 
be interesting to Know wbo, or what, was re- 
sponsible for this distressing condition of tbings. 
Many will rejoice if our brother succeeds in re- 
building these waste places. 


St. Albans Bay.— This charge proposes to 
take good care of its pastor, Rev. A.C. Dennett. 
They have nobly seconded his efforts, and now 
they are rejoicing together in a new parsonage 
with modern conveniences, into which the pas- 
tor is moving his family. As soon as this is ac- 
com plished, he is to take a month’s vacation 
among friends in New Jersey. The pastor’s 
claim has also been increased $100, which, with 
the increased rental of the parsonage, makes 
the estimate $750. Weare glad to pen these ma- 
terial evidences of prosperity, und hope to 
chronicle even grander victories in saving men 
from sin. 


St. Albans. — The eighth annual gathering of 
the Little Light Bearers was a fine success. The 
members and invited guests are little tots from 
a month old to five years. A class was gradu- 
ated with appropriate exercises into the * Buds 
of Promise.” it was an interesting sight to see 
all these wee folk together eating bread and 
milk, animal crackers, etc.,and on the whole 
commanding the situation. The occasion af- 
forded the mothers a splendid opportunity to 
get acquainted with each other. A good sum 
was collected for their treasury, and at the same 
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time missionary seed was sown that will yield 
a harvest later on. From these babies will come 
recruits for the W. F. M.S. in after years. Dur.- 
ing the absence of the pastor, July 27, Rev. C.S. 
Nutter, D. D., filled the pulpit, greatly to the 
delight of his many friends here, 


Sheldon. — We are glad to report that Rev. M. 
B. Parounagian has regained his health and is 
in the harness again pushing the battle all 
along the line. The hearts of this pastor and 
his wife were made glad by the unexpected visit 
of a crowd of their friends at the parsonage a 
short time ago, who came to let them know 
how glad they were that these workers had 
come among them. They came without respect 
to denominational lines, bringing plenty of 
good things for a feast, and, going away, left 
more substantial tokens of their appreciation. 
Witb characteristic zeal this pastor is pushing 
the work of repairs, and soon this people will 
worship in a house made meet for the Master’s 
presence. Under such conditions the outlook 
could only be encouraging. 


Waterbury. — A special train carried a large 
number of picnickers from the Methodist and 
Congregational Sunday-schools to Highgate 
Springs a short time since, 

RUBLIW. 





Montpelier District 


Randolph.— On a recent Sunday 4 were bap- 
tized, 2 received on probation, and 2 received by 
letter into the church. The pastor, Rev. F. G. 
Rainey, is holding meetingsin the out districts, 
and is being ably seconded in his efforts by Con- 
ference Evangelist Cooper, woose home is here. 


Bondville.— The wife of Rev. W. F. Hill is re- 
ported as being quite sick. A severe cough, ex- 
acting duties in the home,and a not over- 
strong constitution, conspire to lay her aside 
for a time, but her friends hope for a speedy re- 
covery. 

Randolph Centre.— Our church is planning ap 
energetic campaign in company with tue Cou- 
gregational society. Evangelist Davison, whose 
work was so signally blessed in Brattleboro 
last year, isto lead the work. Repairs on the 


church are completed, and will be reported 
later. 


Wardsboro.— Keports from the hospitalin Al- 
bany tellof the success of the operation per- 
formed on Rev. F. D. Brown. Those in charge 
give encouragement that the outcome will be 
all that can be hoped. 


Landgrove. — Rev. F. A. Woodworth reports 
there is a deepening: interest on this charge. 
On arecent Sunday one young lady began the 
Christian iife. 


Camp-meeting. — August 18 will witness the 
opening of onr camp-meeting at Claremont 
Junction. Let all our people be on hand to help 
and profit by the services. W. M. N. 
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New Belford District. 


N. F. 


wincetown, Centenary Church. —The an- 

‘(| missiovary sermou was preached oa the 

ing of August 3, by Rev. E, M. Taylor, D. D., 

i the missionary collection was taken. The 

pastor, Rev. L. Ho, Massey, with his family, takes 

, vacation trip of three or four weeks to his old 
ne in Tennessee. 


Provineetown, Centre Church. — A number of 
attractive preachers have been engaged to 
speak from the pulpit of this church during the 
season. On Sunday, August 3, Rev. 
faylor, VD. D., preached at the morning 
and Rev. ©. E. Fisber, of Lowell, at 
the evening service. The choir of Mr. Fisher’s 

burch Sang at eacb of these services. On a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon tbe pastor, Rev. G. K. 
Brightman, baptized one adult and three chil- 
iren who are grandchildren and great-grand- 
children of the lady in whose hume the rite was 
administered. 


present 
KE. M. 
service, 





Eastham and Orleans. — Prof. John M. Barker, 
Db. D., of Boston University, preached in these 
churehes on a recent Sunday and also made an 
address at a union temperance meeting. The 
chureb and parsopnuge at Eastham are to be im- 
proved within and witbout in the near future. 


North Truro.—The men ot this society 
planned and carried out successfully, not long 
ago, ap excellent evening’s entertainment in 
which they were assisted by taleut from Provy- 
incetown. The financial profits were about $40. 


Fall River, First Church.—While the pastor, 
Rev. W. 1. Ward, isspending several weeks a 
his sammer home at Lake Winnipesaukee, N. 
H., the people of this church are welcoming and 
listening to old friends in the pulpit. Revs. W. 
T. Worth, W. A. Luce and C. W. Ruoff have 
been engaged to preach. The first two are for- 
mer pastors, and the last a former member of 
the chureh. Miss Adelaide L. Mattox, a recent 
graduate of the Chicago Deaconess Training 
School, bas come to Fall River to take up the 
work of a visiting deaconess in the parish of 
First Church. IRVING. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Lynn District 


Lynn. Trinity. — The infant granddaughter of 
Rev. William Full, the pastor of this church, 
Elizabeth G. Haruden, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick C. Harnden, of Lynn, died last 
Friday of cbolera infantam, atthe age of one 
month und thirteen days. 





Springfield District 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting. — Presiding Elder 
Knowles has engaged the following clergymen 
to preach at the camp-meeting, and they will 
speak in the orderin which their names appear: 
Revs. A. W. L. Nelson, Monson; E. V. Hinch- 
liffe, Merrick ; L. E. Taylor, Pelham and North 
Amherst; A. B. Tyler, Charlemont; E. B. Mar- 
shall, Ludlow; F. M. Pickles, Coleraine; W. I. 
Shattuck, hastbampton ; C. E. Holmes, North- 
ampton; T. C. Cleveland, Atbol; J. P Kenn«dy, 
Holyoke; E. M. Antrim, Springfield; W. J. 
Kelley, Conway; CU, E. Davis, Boston; J. D. 
Pickles, Westfield; John Wriston, South Had- 
ley Falis; Bisbop Mailjalieu, Auburndale; J. W. 
Jones, Everett; and possibly Dr. F. H. Knight, 
president of New Orleans University. Rev. 
H. L. Wriston will be chairman of the altar 
committee. Many hearts are uplifted for God's 
blessing upon this meeting, and it ought to bea 
Season of refreshing to our c. urches. 

Conway.— Rev. W. J. Kelley is enjoying a pas- 
torate of unusual prosperity. Members of the 
chureh state that there has been a large increase 








Arlington Wheat Meal 


is pure wheat properly ground. 
It has been on the market for 
thirty-five years, the recogniz- 
ed STAN DARDin Breadstuffs 
because it furnishes all the 
elements necessary to build a 
perfect body. Made only by 


Fowle’s Arlington Mills 


Arlington, Mass. 









ZION’S HERALD 


iu the atteudauce at the Sunday-school and the 
preaching services. 


Springfield, Trinity. — Rev.and Mrs. E. M. An 
trim returned from their vacation in time for 
Mr. Antrim to occupy the pulpit last Sunday. 
Rev. VU. R. Miller, fleld secretary of the National 
Reform Bureau, supplied the pulpit, Aug. 3. 
Springfie'd, Asbury.—Rev. H. L. Wriston, 
with his family, is making a trip by trolley 
across the State. They will spend a few days at 
Gloucester. This is the first visit they have 
paid that charge since they left it four years 
ago. 


A Good Zion's Herald Subscription Record. — 
In 1837 Mr Levi Lamb, now a member of the 
Holyoke Highlands Church, married a young 
lady who had been taking ZION’s HERALD 
about a year. The young bride thought it would 
be an appropriate thing to have fhe subscrip- 
tion made over to her husband, and it was done. 
From that time to the present, or during a pe- 
riod of sixty-five years, Father Lamb has been 
a constant subscriber to the paper, and on sixty- 
four of these years be paid his subscription ia 
advance. His pastor calledon him on a recent 
Sunday afternoon and found him sitting on the 
piazza with his daughter, Miss Harriet B. Lamb, 
who was reading the HERALD to him. Father 
Lamb is in bis 90th year, his eyesight very 
poor, but he isa regular attendant at the Sun- 
day morning preaching service. He isa verita- 
ble saint, and speuks in the highest terms of the 
paper. Can this record for continuous subscrip- 
tion by one person be duplicated ? F. M. E. 
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W. F. M. S. Appointments 


We are indebted to Mrs. L. A. Alderman tor 
the subjoined appointments of the Woman’s 


Conference, North China,to whom they were 
seut by Miss Ella Glover, who writes: “lam 
sending these from Korea, hoping they will 
reach you earlier than tho-e from Cina 
Peking — Girls’ Boarding School, principal, 


C. M. Jewell; instructors, k. G. Young, G. Gil- 
man. Day school and evangelistic work, to be 
supplied. Medical work, Anua D. Gloss. 

Tien-Tsin — Boarding School, principal, 
randa Croucher; instructor, Elizabeth Martin. 
Day School and Evangelistic Work, M. E. 
Shockley. Medical Work, Emma Martin. 

Tsun Hua— Boarding School and Evangelis- 
tic Work, E. E. Glover; Medical Work, E. G. 
Terry. 

Shan Tung — Boarding Scbool and Evangelis- 
tic Work, A. E. Steere; Medical Work, R. R. 
Benn. 

Shan Hai 


Mi- 


Kaan — To be supplied. 





Hood's Sarsa 
it will 


The past, present and future of 
parilla are: It has cared, it is curing, 
cure, 





America’s Grand Spa and Famous Resort 
Saratoga Springs 
Midsummer is here, and the vacation season 


at the many summer watering resorts is now 
at its height. Especially ts this so of Saratoga, 


the grandest, the most refreshing, and the 
greatest of all American summer haunts. The 
cooling springs are gushing forth with their 


supply of heaithful mineral water; the pleas- 
ant parks are bedecked with ali their summer 
glory; the magnificent and palatial botels are 
a scene of never-ending life and gayety; while 
from the large verandas and spacious halls 
float the pleasant strains of delightful music. 
The near-by lake now presents an ideal picture, 
Situated as it is ina valley with receding bilis 
| on both sides — a clear blue sheet of water with 
a surface dotted here and there with boats and 
yachts. At this particular season of the year, 
Saratoga is alone, she distances all rivals, and 
has enjoyment galore. Sarvtoga can be 
reached from Boston via the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, which runs through cars from Buston 
via the Fitchburg Division. 





OR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 








East Livermore Camp meeting, . Aug. 16-25 
Norwich Dist. Ep. League Convention at 

Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 18 
Weirs Camp- meeting, Aug. 18-23 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 158-23 
Allen Camp- meeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 18 24 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-24 
Sheldon (Vt.) Camp-meeting, Aug, 18 2% 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Willimantic Cam p-meeting, Aug. 18 2% 
Lyndonville (Vt ) Camp. meeting, Aug. 18 25 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 20-28 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug, 2% 29 
Ithiel Falis Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 22-31 
Yartha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 
Nobleboro (Me.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 25 
East Machias Camp meeting (Jackson- 

ville), Aug. 25-29 
Hedding Cam p-meeting, Aug. 25-30 
North Anson Cam p-meeting, Aug. 25-31 


Lewiston Dist, Camp-meeting, Empire Grove, 
East Poland, Aug, 25 Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 25-sept. 1 


Groveton Camp meeting, Sept. 1-5 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 1-5 
Religious Conference for Ministers at 

Worcester, Sept. 22 24 





NOPICE, — The annual meeting of the Em- 
pire Grove Camp-meeting Assoviation will be 
held on the camp ground, Aug. 27, at 1 p. m., for 
the election of officers ; also to see if the meet- 
ing of Said Association will amend Art 7 of the 
by-laws. A. HAMILTON, Sec. 


Sanford, Me. 





The Summer Vacation 


To Get the Complete Change Needed Go 
to Vermont 


Now is the season when every one should 
take a vacation outing. Outings right around 
bome are first-rate In many respects. They per- 
mit us to sleep iu our own beds and breakfast 


F 
G E M Ss 2388 pages, Full Cloth Covers 
| of SONG $25 per 100, Sample, postpaid, 2c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York, Chicago 


FOR SALE, CHEAP 


Mason & Hamlin Organ, double mannal, with 
coupler, iv good condition, suitable for chapel 
use. Address, J. H. OWENS, 27 Richardson &t., 
Newton, Ma's. 


DOMINION LINE 





Fast Twin Screw Passenger Service 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN) 
Merion, Aug. 20 | Commonwealth, 
New England, Aug. 27 | Merion, 
Saloon. $65 and $80 upward, according to steamer. 2nd 
Saloon, $40. 
Richards, Mills & Co.,, 77-31 State St., Boston. 


Sept. 10 
rept. 17 








at our own boards, but a change is what we 
need, and where can one find more of a change 
from city sights and sounds and smells than ip 
amopg the beautiful lakes and green hilis of 
Vermont? Get a copy of ‘Among the Green 
Hills”’ and learn what a really delightful vacu- 
tion place Vermont is. This profusely illus- 


stamp enclosed to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Ry., 306 Wasbington St., Boston. “ Ver- 
mont’s the place in the summer time.” 





trated vacation hand-book is sent for 4 cent | 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


St., Boston 


Chapel for Funerals. 


50 LaGrange 


j Tel. 665 Oxford. 














20,000 CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or OW 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combi 
nation gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 


Ne i. Pp. FRINK, 551 Pear! St., 


NEW YORE- 
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OBITUARIES 


Enters today 
Another body in churchyard sod, 
Another soul on the life of God ; 
His Christ was buriei — yet lives alway : 
Trust Him, and go your way. 


— Dinah Mulock Craik. 





Farrington. — On the wings of the morning of 
Jaly 14, 1902, triumphantly rose the fair spirit 
of Elizabeth Simmons Farrington, one of God’s 
ehosen saints, as on eagle’s wings, returning to 
heaven whence she came. March 5, 1826. 

Mrs. Farrington had been chosen of ber Lord 
as an efficient co-worker, and her faithfulness 
was knownto Him. The blessing of her long 
ministry was known to many who were recip- 
ients of ber kindness. While the sum of ber pri- 
vate charities will never be known, her service 
in connection with a local charity association 
was weil known to the public. Though for 
years a ‘“sbut in,’’ yet because of her wisdom 
in counsel she was anpually elected to the 
office of first directress. She simply de- 
lighted to do God’s will either in serving or suf- 
fering. Patience seemed to have its perfect 
work in theenrichment of her life. Like one 
of old she had the evidence, before ber transla- 
tion, that she pleased God, and of this joy sae 
often spoke. Perfect love had cast out all fear, 
and she talked of and planned for ber goiug as 
others would of a pleasure trip; realizing that 
in the presence of her Lord there was fullness of 
joy and at His right hand there were pleasures 
forevermore. Mrs. Farrington and her bus- 
band, the late George H. Farrington, were 
members of the $tate Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Bristol, R. lL, Mr. Farrington serv- 
ing in official capacity for many years, and h‘s 
wife superintending the primary department. 
While for years she could not attend the public 
services of the church, her prayers and her 
contributions continued for and to it. 

In keeping witb a quiet life, and according to 
her wish and that of her daughter, Miss Lillia 
R. Farrington, whose devotion to her mother 
was most faitbful and beautiful (not leaving her 
for a full day for some eight years), the funeral 
service was of a most quiet nature. The service 
Was conducted by the pastor, Rev. W. Lenoir 
Hood. Later, the earthly tabernacle of the one 
called home was veiled with others waiting the 
dawning of the morning when those that rest in 
Him sball receive a body like unto His own 
glorious body. W. L. H. 

Warner.— Charlies Warner passed away, July 
13, 1902, from his home in Townsend, Mass., 
where be was born 78 years ago. 

Like many others, Mr. Warner was opposed 
to religion, and seldom or never entered a piace 
of worship till after his sixtieth year. Death 
then entered his home and removed his be- 
loved wife. This wasa bard blow for the hus- 
band, who at that sad hour felt he needed more 
help than could come from any human source. 
He then resolved for the first time to follow the 
example of his noble partner. He gave himself 
wholly to God, was soundly converted, and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Charlestown, Mass., where he was then engaged 
in the cracker busiaoess. In 1852 he went to Cali- 
fornia, but did not remain long. In 1892 he re- 
moved back to his old home in Townsend, 
brought bis church letter with him and joined 
this church. It is safe to say that he was one of 
the pillars of the church. His experience was 
always fresh, and when he prayed one could tell 
that be bad ** been with Jesus.” He was a firm 
believer in the doctrines of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureb, bolding sacred its ordinances. 

His aim in life wasto goon to perfection. His 








R-U-P-T-U-R-E 


HYDROCELE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, bya 
regular physician of 30 years’ experience. lor 
FU LL informatio. send 10 cents for sealed book 
(in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hodrocele and 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion and Office Hours. He is highly endorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The Doctor also suceessfully treat- 
chronic diseases. No charge for protessional ip- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of tbis paper 
Address H. LorD, Lock Box 2315, Boston, Mass. 
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daily prayer was that **the very God of peace 
should sanctify him wholly, and that ris whole 
body, soul and spirit, be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of bis Lord, Jesus Christ.’’ 

Mr. Warner was active in temperance and 
in whatever was for the advancement of the 
town. He was oue of the trustees of the church 
and on the board of stewards. The pastors have 
all found in bim a right-hand man. He was 
seldom absent from a service until his last 
sickness. 

His death was due to heart failure. “ His end 
was peace,” andthe promise of the Lord was 
surely fulfilled to him: * With long life will I 
satisfy him and show him my salvation.” Two 
daugbters and one sister survive to mourn the 
sad loss of a faithful Christian father and a kind 
and affectionate brotber. 

The funeral services were held at tbe house. 
He being a prominent Oid Fellow, the lodge 
marched ina body. Rev. Mr. Wilmot (Congre- 
gational), Rev. D. L. Martin and Rev. J. H. E. 
Rickard participated in the service, and all that 
was mortal was tenderly laid to rest beside his 
wife in Salem cemetery. J. H. E.R. 

Milton. — Mrs. Ernest Milton was born in 
Bradley, Maine, June 8, 1870, and died in Old 
Town, Me., July 10, 1902. 

Mrs. Milton was a faithful member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church andof the Epworth 
League, and an efficient teacher in the Sunday- 
school. She possessed qualities of character 
which won for ber many friends and made her 
a successful Christian worker and an attractive 
personality. She was married to Mr. Ernest 
Milton, Dec. 19, 1891. 

Father, mother, two brothers, husband, anda 
large circle of triends are left to mourn the pass- 
ingof a true child of God, but are sustained by 
grace and comforted by tbe “ blessed hope”’ 
placed before us in the Gospel. The funeral 
service was held at the home on Centre St., 
Sunday afternoon, July 13. Interment was at 
the village cemetery, Bradley, Me. 

W. H. D. 

Avery.— Mrs. Hannah Elkins Avery was 
born, Feb. 10, 1817, in Alton, N. H., and died in 
Cambridge, Mass., July 4, 1902. 

She was the daughter of Asa Davis, an active 
singer and worker in the Free Baptist Cburch. 
Sbe married John Avery, Dec. 29, 1842, and for 
nearly sixty years was a helpmate indeed. She 
was converted nearly seventy-one years ago un- 
der asermon by Rev. Jesse Meader on Matt. 11: 
28. She was baptized and joined that church 
soon afterwards. On moving to Cambridge, in 
1846, she immediately joined Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and took a class of little 
girls in the Sunday-school, which she kept until 
they grew to womanhood. She was greatly be- 
loved by them. She was regular in class-meet- 
ing and faithful in other church work, as cir- 
cumstances allowed. During the month of 
October, 1866, she attended every evening a 
centennial revival service. She possessed a 
very clear religious experienc>. Her mind was 
well stored witb the product of careful reading 
of the best Looks. She wasaimodest woman, 
gentle in manner and diffident in demeanor, 
of but rich and ripe Christian character. 

Paralysis prevented her speaking much dur- 
ing her last illness of six weeks. She conversed 
freely of ber heavenly prospects and the prep- 
arations for her faneral, and desired most of 
all to be released from the flesb. An untar- 
nished Christian example is her legacy to her 
husband, daughter, and other relatives and 
friends. GEO. WHITAKER. 





The Touch of Jesus 
REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D. D., LL. D. 


** Jesus put forth His hand and touched the leper, 
saying, I will; be thou clean.’’— MATT 8: 3. 


Do you think that in the view of St. Matthew 
the touch had anything to do with the miracle? 
It seems to me that we are under a delusion on 
this point. I have beard it said that Christ 
never worked without buman means. It is 
true that He always brought Himself into con- 
tact with the afflicted party. But I do not think 
tke motive of the contact was the use of human 
means. I| believe the contact was in every case 
something over and above the miracle. It was 
quite possible to have healed this leper by a 
wordalone. It would be quite possible for God 
Almighty to say to all the moral lepers of the 








August 13, 1902 


world, * Be thou clean!” and the cure would 
be divinely perfect. Why,then, does He not? 
Just because the cure would be divinely perfect. 
God wants it to be humanly perfect, and this 
can only be effected byatouch. Elijah in the 
desert may be fed by ravens, or he may be fed 
by man’s philanthropy. The pbysical effect 
will be the same, but not the moral effect. 
Elijab fed by the ravens is not a whit nearer to 
his kind than Elijah faint and hungry; but 
Elijah fed by human hands becomes himse// 
more buman. The greatest calamity of a leper 
was not his leprosy ; it was his divorce from 
his fellow-men. It was not bis physical disease 
that divorced him; it was the belief in his 
moral contagion. His greatest cry was for 
some one to touch him —to bridge the river of 
separation. It was easy to get the toucb after 
he was healed. But the hard thing was to get 
contact before healing —to receive the touch be- 
fore receiving the mandate, “* Be thou clean!” 
His fellow-men would not grant him that boon. 
Doubtless they prayed for his recovery, but 
they would not touch him wn-recovered. God 
might bave bealed him in answer to their 
prayers, but He wanted to heal him in answer 
to their contact. 

Jesus, Thou alone hast touched the leper un- 
healed. I have read of a woman who touched 
the bem of Thy garment; we call it the touch 
of faith. Kut Zhou bast a touch for the hem of 
our garment, and this is alsoatouch of fxith. 
It is a touching of that which is still impure, 
and it is prompted by a faith in my possibili- 


ties. It isa hand put out to give me a chance — 
a hand preceding the voice, preceding the cure. 
Thy touch lingers not for the cleansing of my 
leprosy. It seeks me io the dark and in the 
cold. It is a touch of faith, not of sight. Thou 
comest to me when I am stillintbe shadow. It 
is on a soiled finger [Thou puttest the adoption 
ring; itis on a broken body Thou layest the 
best robe. Thou comest to me before my dawn 
-. when, as yet, there is nothing to see. Thy 
coming is a walk by faith. Thou takest me on 
trust ere Il bave done anything. Justas lam, 
without one plea, Thou touchest me — Thou 
layest on me Thine ordaining band. Just as I 
am, unhealed, uncleansed, Thou touchest the 
hem of my soiled garment, and Thy voice says 
to my soul: “ Take anotber chance ; come, and 
try once more!" O Jesus, great is T hy faith !— 
Christian World (London). 





Only a Mask 

Many are not being benefited by the summer 
vacation as they should be. Now, notwithb- 
Standing much outdoor life, they are little, if 
any, stronger than they were. The tan on their 
faces is darker and makes them look healthier, 
But it is only a mask. They are still nervous, 
easily tired, upset wy trifies, and they do not 
eat or sleep well. What they need is what tones 
the nerves, perfects digestion, creates appetite, 
and makes sleep refreshing, and that is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Pupils and teachers generally 
will find the chief purpose of the vacation best 
subserved by this great medicine, which, as we 
know, “ builds up the whole system.” 
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REPANS 


There is scarcely any condition of ill beaith that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of 
a R-I-P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle 60 cents, conteins 
a supply for a year 
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Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


produces bealthy activity of weak and disor- 
dered stomachs; perfects digestion, and im- 
proves appetite. An unvexcelled strength 
bu Ider. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Rast Maine Conference Seminary 


A College Preparatory Schoo! at 
Bucksport, Me. 


The faculty of this school bas been so selected 
asto make it the equal of any faculty of the 
same grade of school in the State. 

The Apparatus used in instruction has been 
increased during the year. In the Science ce- 
partment the equipment is e.ceptionally effi- 
cient. The school possesses a library admirably 
suited for preparatory school work. It consists 
of 4,000 volumes. The Seminary has a gymna- 
sium in which are offered, under an instructor, 
opportunities for perfect physical development. 


A Commercial College 
This school offers two courses of study: (1) 
Business ; (2) Shorthend. The advantages of- 
fered by this schoul are superior to those offered 
by purely commercial colleges. 








Elocution and Music 
Courses are offered in Music, both Instru- 


mental and Vocal, also in Elocution. 
PABA POOw™ 


Our Conference Seminary stands committed 
to the highest ideais of culture. On the ground 
that the advantages cffered are superior, we 
solicit the patronage of the young people of 
Eastern Maine. 


S. A. BENDER, B. D., 
President. 


State Normal School 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examinations, Sept. 9-10. For circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 








New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes lov 
rates possible. Br courses of study. Fire 
ton. Sic and situation. Three hours from B«s- 

100 Pian for limited number, Send fr 
eee mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 





President. 
MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE 


Kent’s Hill Me. 
Fall term opens Sept. 2. 

A Woman’s College, College preparatory, Sem- 
inary, Music, Art, Oravory, and Commercial 
Courses, Expenses as low as the lowest. Ad- 
ventas as great a the best. For catalogue 

nd information write the president, 

Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 
Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Conn. 








Founded 


1831 





Three courses of study—Classical (B. A.), 


Latin-Scientific (Ph. B.), Scientific (B.8.). 


Studies after first year almost all elect- 


ive. 


Well-equipped laboratories in Chemis- 


try, Physics, Biology, and Psychology. 


Two new buildings to be erected this 


year — a Recitation Hall und a Physics 


Building. 

Twelve thousand dollars assigned year- 
ly to needy and worthy students in the 
form of Tuition Scholarships, 

Good board at moderate price at the 
College Commons. 


Next term begins Sept. 25, 1902. 
PAF Nr" 


Send for catalogue and circular on % Expenses 
and Methods of Self-support.” 





Rey. B. P. RAYMOND, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2s sve 


of every kind. 144 In- 
structors, 1436 Students from 90 Universities, 18 
Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
‘Territories, WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 








For College Graduates 
ne ate at ae Rene free rooms.and tree tui- 
tion in the heart of 
Boston. Nearly two_ SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. Fifty fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSI _one hundred Scholarships 
of $25each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢‘ourts. Four hundred stu-_ a 

dents last year. Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean n MELV ILLE 

M, BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashbur*on Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and ayer 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean fi P. SUTHER- 


LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT Five hundred students 


cr ates Mh a Sa im attendance. Elective 
courses in great 

courses in ere COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and litera- 


ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. VM. and 

OO Pos Catinn, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 




















FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Manual Free, Everett O. Fisk & Vo. 
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Methodist Book  Conegrn 


New England Depository 


The Best Music Books 


FOR 
The Camp-Meeting, 
The Sunday-School, 
The Praise-Meeting, 
The Convention, 
The Epworth League. 


i | 








Epworth Hymnal No. 3 

Edited by J. M. BLAcK, 
241 Hymns and Tunes. 

sive Services. 

etc. 

Crown 8v0, clo. 216 pp., single copy, 30c., per 100, $25. 

Songs of the Century 

Edited by ELDERKIN, SWENEY, KIRKPATRIE€K, 
GILMAN and HARDIN, 


Opening and Respon- 
Psalms for Responsive Reading, 





A successor to the “ Finest of the W heat.” 
224 pp. bound in clo., single copy, 30c., per 100, $25. 





Joyful Praise 
By CHARLES H. GABRIEL, 
svo cloth, 248 pp., single copy, J0c., per 100, $25. 
Hymas of Faith and Praise 
By D. B. TOWNER 
Svo bds., 220 pp., single copy, 30c., per 100, $25. 
Uplifted Voices 
By GEIBEL aud LEHMAN, 


Large 8Svo bds., 248 pp., single 30c., per 100, $25. 


Sermons in Song, No. 3 
By TULLAR and MEREDITH, 
8vo cloth, 200 pp., single copy, 30c., per 100, $25. 





Samples of Music Books or any of our publi- 
cations sent to any address on approval, 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications tor the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 

For catalogue or information address, 


Rev. WM RFR. NEWHALL, 





Se, ____s*~éP rincipal. 
...DREW... 
Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free 
cial Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information address the President, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N, J. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 


The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1902. Location unsurpassed. 
Advantages equal io the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. 

Send for catalogue and detailed information 

to tbe Principal, 


Lectures on Spe 








Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R.":1, 











HURCH 
a GARPET 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PraAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 Sev.soviston st. 


FACTURERS 


& prices. 
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Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. Mass. 





No single picture can include the seven buildings superbly set in two hundred and fifty acres 


that are the schoo' home of the oldest educational institution of American Methodism. Our 


equipment is extensive, our facilities of the finest, and our influence world-wide. 


For eighty 


years valuable improvements have been made, until now aqueducts and reservoirs, orchards and 


farm lands, laboratories and library, gymnasium and dormitory, are in a higk state of productive 


efficiency. 


The character and maturity of the students, enthusiastic interest of trustees and 


alumni, with the superior training of the teachers, create an atmosphere of Christian culture. 


While many of our recent graduates are to be found in the best colleges and scientific schools, and 


taking high rank therein, the Wesleyan Academy is by no means merely a * preparatory school,” 


save as it helps in the preparation for noble living. 


who cannot go on to college. 


A liberal eduvation may be acquired by those 
Courses of study in language, science, art and music ; debating 


b] 


societies, Christian Associations, athletic clubs, and numerous school activities furnish stimulating 


opportunities for self-improvement. 


September 10, at the opening of the new school 
Rich Hall that will make the home lite even more attractive. 


continue tueir popular and efficient service. 


tion to 


y 
iN 


ear, some changes will be introdueed in 
All the faculty, with one exception, 
The illustrated catalogue will be sent on applica- 


& 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 








New Wesleyan House in London 


HE “London Notes” in the New 
York Tribune of July 26 contained 
the following interesting facts: 


“The Royal Aquarium, now destined to be re- 
piaced by a Wesleyan House, has always been an 
anomaly. Originally planned asa fashionable 
resort for the West End in winter and summer, 
it had a brief career asatempleof music, science 
and art, with an orcbestra conducted by Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, promenade concerts directed by 
Sir Julius Benedict, picture shows arranged by 
Sir John Millais, and fisheries exhibitions or- 
dered by Mr. Frank Buckland ; and when its for- 
tunes languisbed with a lack .of support from 
Vanity Fair, it was converted into a catchpenny 
variety entertainment for the masses. 

“With the close of the year there anomalies 
and on the cleared site will 

rise a cluster of Wesleyan buildings Opposite 
the Jerusalem chamber of the Abbey. Wes- 
leyan architecture is seldom picturesque, and 
invariably prosaic and simple; but the envi- 
ronment of the Abbey will be materially 
improved oy tbe removal of the vulgar and 
hideous structure which now flaunts its mat- 
inees and sideshows in the historic precinets of 
Broad Sanctuary. The Wesleyans will not be 
outside the range of their own traditions when 
they transfer their religious headquarters from 
Johu Wesley’s bome,in City Road, to Broad 
Sanctuary, for Charies Wesley was a Westmin- 
ster boy and captain of the school, living in 
Little Dean’s Yard and learning to love music 
in the Abbey, where the memorial to him and 
to his brother is now seen. If Wesleyanism 
has become a powerful rival of the English 
Church in the affections of the middle and 
lower classes, it bas been largely due to the 
fervor and heartiness of the bymnus written by 
its sweetest singer, whose soul was attuned to 
miusic by the daiiy services of the Abbey. The 
Wesleyan service retains a large part of the 
liturgy of the English Church, so that when the 
Methodist House has taken the place of the 
Aquarium and Rev. Hugh Price Hughes is 
preaching there on Sundays, and not in St. 
James’ Hall, there will be an approach to har 








mony in the undertones on either side of Broad 
Sanctuary. Indeed, Canon Henson of St. Mar- 
garet’s, who has recently been fraternizing 
witb the Wesleyans, may easily lose his way 
and find himself in the Methodist chapel in 
place of the historic Abbey. 

“The Wesleyans, like the Roman Catholics, 
who have built their cathedral in Ashley Gar- 
dens, with a high tower visible from long dis- 
tances up and down Victoria St. and across St. 
James’ Park, have make a close approach to 
Westminster Abbey. Tbey have no intention of 
abandoning their natural headquarters in City 
Road, where John Wesley lived, worked and 
died; nor is there any evidence of decline in 
their working power among the poor and the 
outcast inthe East End. White Wesleyanism 
is nobly carrying out in the most benighted re- 
gions of the maze of metropolitan London the 
ideas of its founder in systematic organization, 
work and consecrated zeal for the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses, it has also taken up with 
vigor and ardor during recent years work 
among ,the educated middie class in the West 
Ena, and the purchase of the Aquarium is a 
fresh proof that the spirit of John Wesley’s 
own words, repeated in the memorial at West- 
minster Abbey, ‘Il look upon all the world as 
my parish,’ still animates a powerful religious 
communion. The Wesleyans at Westminster 
will be at the religious centre of the United 
Kingdom. They will have two halls, one for 
three thousand and another for one thousand 
auditors; they will have ample accommoda- 
tion for their missionary societies and com- 
mittees, and a publication centre near the tra- 
ditional home of Caxton ; and they will have 
not only a unique site, but also a good busi- 
ness investment, for Mr. Perks, who has con- 


ducted the negotiations, is one of the shrewdest 
men in Engiand. The price is $330,000, but it 
includes the imperial Theatre and several 
houses, as well as the Aquarium itself.” 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP bas been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Honoring Sheriff Pearson 


On. Friday noon the body of Sheriff Pearson 
was placed in City Hall, Portiand, and during 
the afternoon and evening lay in state there. 
As soon as the doors of the hall were opened a 
line @f people began to pass in and out, and 
for hours there was no cessation. The friends 
of the late sheriff and many citizens who had 
not known him in life took advantage of the 
opportunity offered to gaze on his dead face. 

The funeral services were held Saturday af- 
ternogn at 2 o’clock at the Gospel Mission Hall. 
The Hall began to fill very early, and at 
1.30 O'clock every seat was occupied. There 
were many very rich and fitting floral offerings. 
Rev. Dr. N. T. Whitaker, who had known the 
deceased for thirty years, spoke in a highly 
eulogistic strain, saying, in part: “He will, 
however, live forever in the memories of those 
who knew him best; will live in the lives of 
those whom he touched with the influence of 
his life and character. He will live honored by 
the church, for he was true to the principles he 
professed. He so lived in the temperance work 
that all people, regardless of party affiliations, 
give testimony that he accomplished the work 
God gave him todo. He has taught the world 
that the prohibitory law can be enforced. Such 
a life can never die.”’ Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens deliv- 
ered a comprehensive and just tribute, thus ten- 
derly referring to nis chief helpers in his great 
work: “Ido not wonder that just before he 
passed on he dreamed — was itall a dream ? — 
that he was again walking and talking with 
Mrs, Pearson, the one who so devotedly and 
ably ministered together with him so many 
years, They preached the Gospel of total absti- 
nence and prohibition as inseparable with the 
gospel of love —love to God and humanity. 
The beloved daughter, the oue who made the 
trio of helpers, sits bere today stricken in soul 


and yet sustained, for she knows that her hon- 
ored father bas fought a good fight, has kept 
tbe faith, and is crowoed with righteousness.” 
Rev. Henry F. Dexter spoke briefly of Mr. 
Pearson’s great work in the mission, and of- 
fered a tender prayer forthe daughter and olher 
relatives. 

At the grave in Evergreen Cemetery the serv- 
ices were conducied by Rev. Austin Titus, of 
Boston, brother-in-iaw of the deceased. 


